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Teachers, Superintendents, Trustees and Members of the Co-operative 
Education Association are urged to attend the Educational Conference in | 
Richmond in November. This is a critical time in public education and 
many problems of the gravest concern now face us. By conference and ae 7: 
the interchange of ideas many of these problems may be happily solved *. LeNe SG 
Association and co-operation will encourage a spirit of confidence and f’ 7 %& 
program replete with interest must arouse enthusiasm. Let us make th{s~—~ -. 
the best conference Virginia has ever experienced. 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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We are pleased to announce to the teaching profession the early publication 
of a manuscript by Dr. M. R. Trasue, of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


dealing with the measurement of teaching results in Language and Grammar. 


This manuscript will be incorporated in the manual to our new 


| 
| SMITH-MeMURRY LANGUAGE SERIES | 
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| for the elementary grades. The tests are based on the lessons of this series and 
| make it possible for the classroom teacher, supervisor, or superintendent to de- 
| termine by scientific methods the progress of the class and to locate the “weak 


spots” on which special teaching effort must be concentrated. 


Dr. Wo. A. McCALt, of Teachers College, has also prepared a chapter deal- 
ing with the testing of reading results for our manual to accompany 


THE CHILD’S WORLD READERS 


The enlarged manual containing this new material will be published soon. 


Its use in conjunction with the recently published CHILD’S WORLD READERS 


will make possible results in reading instruction hitherto impossible. 





We shall be glad to answer inquiries. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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The Drill Lesson in Arithmetic 


By Lila London, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


(he very praiseworthy effort of recent years 
ret away from mechanical methods in teach- 
.to socialize the topies of the class room, has 
lted, IT am afraid, in a disastrous neglect 
drill in arithmetic, and it is for the re- 
‘ating in popular favor of this very neces- 
type of lesson that IT wish to make a plea. 
wild not be interpreted as undervaluing the 
ortance of every effort to humanize the 
‘hing of arithmetic, to link it up with the 
ls present number needs, to let the ma- 
i| be chosen as far as possible from his 
viti'es or the activities of the community in 


ch he is interested. 


We have a long way 
‘go in this direction before we shall have 
approached unto the goal. But while 
ing this attitude towards our work we 

iid also realize that while the old style for- 

drill with no purpose apparent to the child 
t desirable, there is a type of drill conform- 

(0 the laws of pedagogy which is absolutely 
sary in the teaching of arithmetic if the 

ect is going to be made to function in the 

\s life. Some teachers have been so afraid 

«ing secused of mechanical methods that 

lave failed to teach the mechanics of their 
ject. 


he multiplication table is an example. There 
a time when the facts of this table were 
pted by the child on the authority of the 
‘ or the teacher and memorized line by line. 
‘le or no effort was made to have the child 
iver the facts for himself or to use the re- 
ng knowledge in concrete situations. When 
ld thus taught needed to know five times 
n he would have to start back at the be- 


ginning of the “line.” Then came a reaction. 
The teacher was told she must develop the facts 
of the table; she must lead the child to discover 
for himself that four fives, for example, make 
twenty. This was all very well as far as it 
went, but many teachers failed to see that it 
should have been followed by the right kind of 
drill until the facts were fixed. Ultimately the 
response to a multiplication fact should be auto- 
matic. 

What was true of the multiplication table 
was true also to a greater or less extent of thie 
fundamental processes and of all those phases 
of the subject which involve habit formation. 
We are suffering in our high schools and in 
business today as a result of this stage in our 
teaching. I am convinced the remedy les in 
further elimination of obsolete material and a 
more thorough teaching of the mechanics. We 
cannot be sure that every child we teach will 
need to know how to carpet a room; we could 
pretty safely guess he will not, but we can be 
reasonably sure he will need to be able to add, 
subtract, multiply and divide with a fair de- 
gree of speed and accuracy. 

For after all has been said on the subject of 
aims in teaching arithmetic, our real purpose 
may be very briefly stated. We teach arithme- 
tic in order to render the child socially efficient 
in handling the number situations he is likely 


to meet. These may be present number needs or 
anticipated future number needs, and of course 
should be both, but in either case there are two 
distinct types of training involved. First, train- 
ing to secure habit formation, and second, train- 
ing to develop the higher rational processes. 
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While recognizing the superior claim of the see- 
ond, we must admit the fundamental nature of 
the first. Tools must be mastered or no worth- 
while building can be done. 

Since this mastery must come through use, 
an important part of the task of teaching 
arithmetic must necessarily be a reducing to the 
plane of habit a large mass of facts and pro- 
cesses. The addition and multiplication tables, 
the fundamental processes, the common frac- 
tion equivalents of percentage, and many other 
matters of procedure and technique should be 
mastered to the point that they require no con- 
scious effort. What is done from force of habit 
is done more quickly and with less chance of 
error than that which requires directed thought. 
This degree of habituation can be secured only 
by drill. sut a drill lesson is not merely a re- 
view lesson. To be economically effective it 
must comply with the laws of psychology govy- 
erning habit formation, and these translated 
into the langauge of arithmetic mean there 
must be motivation, the child must be brought 
to feel the need of the drill; there must be 
CONT pre hension, the child must understand every 
step of the process to be habituated; and there 
nuust be repetition with attention and no errors 
permitted. 


A drill lesson may be motivated and the co- 
operation of the child secured by appealing to 
his game instincts or to his competitive in- 
stincts. I saw it very successfully done recently 
in preparing for a drill on the sixth line of 
the multiplication table. The class was divided 
into two groups or “sides,” with leaders or 
“captains” and played a game, the score requir- 
ing a knowledge of the multiples of six. Each 
child as he played announced his own score. A 
mistake counted against his side, and of course 
was held against him by his playmates. Thus 
the children were brought to feel the need for 
further drill and the next day’s lesson was mo- 
tivated, 


Another very successful motivation for a 
series of drill lessons to secure increased speed 
was obtained by having each child keep his 
own daily record and make a graphic repre- 
sentation of his progress from day to day, Com- 


peting thus with one’s own past record is of 


course the highest appeal that can be made to 
the competitive instincts. 

When the drill is not merely an addition or 
multiplication fact, the steps in the process to 
be habituated must be clearly understood by 
the child before the drill begins. To make 
sure of this it is often necessary to direct his 
thinking. For example, when drilling on addi- 
tion of two figure numbers as oral with such 
make sure the child is_ think- 
5+7==12, 70+12—82 or 
82 and not trying to vis- 
Or again in such 


as 30+47, 
ing 30+40—70. 
35+40—75, 75+7— 
ualize the written form. 
problems as finding the cost of 7 yards of goods 
at 98c a yard as oral work, make sure he is 
thinking 7 times $1.00—$7.00, 7 times 2c=14e, 
$7.00—S .14—$6.86. In this case the attempt to 
visualize the written form involves even more 
difficulty than in the first example. I find it 
well worth while to question business people 
and those whose daily occupations require rapid 
mental calculations as to their methods and to 
bring these to class. I often find among my 
pupils interesting short cuts that had not oc- 
curred to me. But a definite choice of method 
should be made before the drill begins. Drill- 
ing must not be confused with other types of 
teaching. We drill for speed and accuracy on 
what has been previously developed. A child 
may be able to think out the answer to 5+-3, 
but drill should bring him to the point where 
he knows it without thinking. In drilling on 
written processes, we should insist upon correct 
form, but discourage unnecessary writing. | 
find many pupils who smother their solutions 
in words, and I rarely find one who uses can- 
cellation. Before we take steps to fix a habit 
let’s be sure it is a good habit. 

After motivation has been secured and the 
subject matter understood, there yet remains the 
necessity for regular and frequent repetition 
before the response becomes automatic. Col- 
scious attention to the repetition at this stage 
will facilitate progress. In other words, atten- 
tion lessens the number of repetitions necessa!’) 
to habit formation and thus economizes tine. 
As proficiency is gained in any set of facts or 
processes the interval between drills may be 
lengthened, but it is doubtful if drill on any of 
the fundamental facts or processes should ( 





On 


Id 
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eptirely discontinued during the child’s school 
Some form of drill should be a part of 
the review work of every grade. Investigation 
wos to indicate that a short drill period re- 
peated at regular and frequent intervals gives 
the best results. 
Practice may not make perfect, but it tends 
id perfection. The more completely a 
has mastered the use of his tools in arith- 
‘the better his other work will be. When 
is to turn aside from the reasoning involved 


in a problem to give his attention to the me- 
chanics of the process, his line of thought is 
broken and often his solution lost. 

Some one has said “Arithmetic is an act as 
well as a science.” The mastery of an art in- 
volves a mastery of its technique. Whether we 
admit arithmetic to be an art or not, we must 
acknowledge it has a decided technique, the mas- 
tery of which is fundamental to a successful 
handling of the number demands of life. This 
mastery can be secured only by effective drill. 


The Educational Value of Manual Arts 


By Margaret Mathias, Head Dept. Industrial Arts 
State Normal School, Fredericksburg, Va. 


very day we encounter situations that make 
onder—*why?” This time it is——why do 
ers who display a consistent working 


ow ledge of pedagogical principles in teaching 
other subjects, disregard these principles in 


ng Manual Arts? 

\Ve will take for granted that the value of 
Manual Arts has been recognized and that it 
lescryes a place in the curriculum. It is gen- 
rally admitted that regular class work should 
e siipplemented with manual work; that a 
nowledge of drawing sufficient for coherent 
eNpression is essential; that everyone needs a 
working knowledge of Design regardless of pro- 
fession or trade. 

Accordingly, provision has been made in 
many schools for the teaching of Manual Arts. 
This is an important step in the right direction. 
However, the mere provision for time in the 

ile does not insure that the educational 
purposes are accomplished. The time must be 
itelligently used. 

The use of the Manual Arts period may be 
‘liscussed in three topics, the first of which is 
ie selection of the project. In the lower grades 
‘v project selected is anything that will keep 
te children quiet and busy regardless of its 

tional value. In the upper grades we find, 
Wast\-paper baskets, card cases, raffia picture 
calendars, telephone lists—anything 
vill look well at the Spring Exhibit. 
| projects are typical of those observed in 


schools. Every project in the class is 
like the others. Individual students 


asked why they are making that particular 
thing or what they expect to do with it reply, 
“T don’t know.” The fault here is lack of cor- 
relation. The manual work should be closely 
related to class work. There should be felt by 
every pupil a distinct and an immediate neces- 
sity for that particular project. In the lower 
grades the language lesson can be followed by 
an opportunity to express, “What vou saw in 
the poem,” by drawing, painting, cutting or 
modeling. In the upper grades the same prin- 
ciple should be applied, choosing projects in 
which the student is vitally interested. The 
Nature Study class may not feel the need of 
making waste-baskets but may be eager to make 
a book of drawings of birds of the vicinity of 
the school. 

After the selection of the project, the next 
topic for discussion is the teacher’s aim. A 
bird booklet proves to be a good problem. In- 
terest is intense, but what is the value of hav- 
ing made it after the booklet is finished? Does 
the child have any better idea of arranging pic- 
tures in his room after he has made a cover for 
his booklet than he had before he made it? 
Usually not. Why! Beeause the teacher 
taught the making of a booklet and failed to 
emphasize the principles of good spacing. 

In teaching any other lesson the teacher 
would have a general aim back of the specific 
aim or pupil's aim. In drawing she lets her 
aim fall back and coincide with the aim of the 
pupil. The pupil is concerned with making the 
book. The teacher should be concerned with 
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using the interest the pupil has in making the 
to teach some principle of art. For in- 
in the making of a 


book 


stance, book cover there is 


Op portunity ‘to teach principle s of good spacing, 


of balance, of color harmony, the same princi- 
ples of which would apply to the mounting of 
pictures, the arrangement of flowers in a vase, 
the color scheme of a room. 


The third 
topic 


most Important 
Per- 


‘tual teaching of a lesson we get 


and no doubt the 
is the presentation of the lesson. 
haps in the a 
the majority of pedagogical atrocities in con- 
with Manual Arts. 
keep in mind the coming exhibit, the display of 
results. The exhibit fine 
fore the 


mils mistakes, 


nection The tendency is to 


must work, 


class 


ther pupils must not be allowed to 


Accordingly, a model is worked 
out. The lesson is resolved into steps of pro- 
worked out by the 
pupils, step by step, carefully dictated 
directions. The teacher would not think of as- 
signing a problem in arithmetic and then tell 
how to solve it step by step, announcing the an- 
swer. Yet, this is practically the way Manual 
being taught. 

us to the 


eedure. The problem is 


under 


Arts Is 

This brings question of the pur- 
pose of the publie school. Is the public school 
a factory to turn out projects by the pupils or is 
it a place t fac- 
tory the aim is efliciency or better output in less 
tis ie. 
everyone do 


develop ability? If it is a 


The means to that end would be to have 
exactly as he is told without 
That method erushes 


thought of whi or how. 


initiative and individuality and makes for ef- 
ficient, machine-like response to direction. 

If, on the other 
development of creative ability, 
to tak 
and originality, 


hand, we are working for 
for the ability 
e an idea and work it out, for initiative 
we must use means far different 
from those used gaining the “efficient, fac- 
tory” aim. 
What are 
ot the 


of the 


those means? Encourage the use 


«bilities to be developed. Allow the use 


creative ability; encourage originality. 
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Stimulate thinking. The lesson is usually com. 


menced with an introduction similar to this: 


This is thy 
material we are going to use. Watch me care- 
that you may make 
carefully worked-out 

The pupils blindly 
do just what they are told to do. The results 
are excellent, but the pupil has gained nothing 


“We are going to make a booklet. 


fully in order 
exactly like mine.” A 
list of directions follows. 


vours 


except training in following directions. 

The lesson should be started by allowing the 
first to discuss and then to decide the 
material to be used. Instead of carefully out- 
lining the construction and dictating every + 


pupils 


of procedure, the making of the project should 
be an individual problem. 

The teacher’s objection may be that the 
sults compare unfavorably with those obtaine 
by the “efficient, factory” method. Again tl 
question—are we working for products or fo 
training ? 

If the results are not creditable, let the pupils 
point out why they are not creditable. W! 
students themselves 


are the mistakes? The 


are the severest erities. The mistakes will he 
de‘ected and remedied. 
This 


] 


does not in any mean that the 
pupil shall not use the accumulation of know!- 
edge of past ages. He should be put in touel 
with that knowledge through the necessity for 


it which he feels at the discovery of his own 


Way 


ignorance. 
Manual 


must 


Arts on 
first hav 


To recapitulate, to get 
sound pedagogical basis, we 
consistent correlation with school work. Sec 
we must have an aim for every lesson that 
of the student to 


ond, 
will advance the knowledge 
ward general art principles, universally app! 
cable. And third, 
sented as to develop the abilities of the chili. 


rather than to get remarkable results. Not U- 


the lesson must be so pre 


til these principles are observed will Manual 
Arts accomplish its educational possibilities 


The Myers 
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Project Method of Teaching 


MATTHEW F. MAURY SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA. 


By Sadie B. Armstrong, Assistant Principal. 


If we believe that man is built for purposive 
tivity, education should provide means where- 

clildren may engage in purposive activities. 
Qur goal should be an individual who is social, 

(reliant and resourceful. 

The Project Method of teaching best provides 
or the development of such characteristics. 

For vears interested in the 
Problem Method of teaching. Only recently, 


we have been 


ver, have we consciously used the Project 
Method, 

In the first method the problem is usually 
uposed by the teacher. The class may or may 
The amount of activity 
wiong the pupils depends largely on whether 

teacher makes the problem seem worth 
vile to them or on the amount of coercion 
employed by her. In the latter case the activity 
s never whole-hearted and not pursued with 
zest. 

In the Project Method the individual pupil 
or the yroup purposes the project and by them 
it is carried through to a successful conclusion. 
The pupil is given an opportunity to plan, to 
execute and to test. Education in the school- 
room becomes life and not a preparation for 
life. 

lt is argued that much equipment is needed 
{the Project Method is to be used successfully. 
A great deal can be done, however, with such 
equipment as we have if the teacher is resource- 
ful and not easily discouraged. In reality it 
lightens the teacher’s work as the responsibility 
's thrown on the pupils. The place of the 
teacher is to guide. She does not hand out 
'eady-made purposes. She sets the stage. so to 
‘peak, by surrounding the children with ma- 
erials that will suggest worthy projects and 
‘ie manipulates the situation so that the prob- 
em comes from the children. She helps them 


not desire to solve it. 


vlan their activities when they need help. This 
‘best done by asking questions. 

We have successfully carried out many in- 
‘vidual and group projects in our school. They 
“ave extended over a short or a long period of 


time according to the nature of the project and 
the number of problems arising within it. 

In the primary grades, practically every sub- 
ject in the curriculum will grow out of a well 
chosen project and nearly one hundred per cent 
of the time can be given to it. 

Each project leads on to further activity and 
the children display an eagerness and whole- 
heartedness that does not willingly permit an 
interference until] the project is completed. 

The projeets described below are of the con- 
structive type. They are three of many that 
have been carried out in our school and we are 
submitting them with the hope that those who 
have never tried this method of teaching may 
see both its advantages and its simplicity. 


A Toy Store 


Prepared by Teacher of 1A Grade 


The suggestion, “Let us make a toy store,” 
came a few weeks before Christmas when the 
class was looking at and giving names to some 
Christmas pictures. One pleased the children 
very much, which they, after much discussion, 
named “The Toy Maker.” It suggested to one 
little girl the possibility of a toy store of our 
own. As she expressed it, “Let us make a toy 
store.” At once teacher and class discussed, 
What could we do? How could we do it What 
material did we have that we could use? What 
did we need, ete.? Just here Kate remembered 
that there was downstairs a box which she 
thought would do for a store. The children 
wanted to get the box immediately, but the 
teacher reminded the children that the box did 
not belong to them and asked what must be 
done to secure the box. The class discussed this 
with the teacher, everybody expressing his or 
her view. Kate was sent down to ask for the 
box, being instructed by the children how to do 
it politely. Here the teacher had a good oppor- 
tunity to teach respect for other people’s prop- 
erty, also how to make polite requests. The box 
was sent up and it was joyfully received, care- 
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fully examined and cleaned. [The box had 
been used before for a store and suited our pur- 
pose nicely, | 

Our next problem was, What toy each one 
make? Everybody went to studying 
Tovs were closely examined and much 
Toys were studied everywhere 


Was lo 
toys. 

talked 
and anywhere 


were brought to school to be observed. 


about. 
in store windows, at home, and 


For the next few days every child Was busy, 
happy and comfortably quiet making toys. The 
tovs were very crude but very satisfactory to 
the children. They used paper, plasticine or 


clay as they 


v wished. 

Miss Armstrong, observing the children’s in- 
terest. presented. much to the children’s de- 
light, a toy telephone as her contribution to 
The telephone was put in by the 
a table for it out of 


the store. 


hovs, who made a chalk 


box, using hammer and nails, 


While the class was enjoving the telephone, 
Margaret, a auilet little girl, looked up and 


“We need a telephone book.” The chil- 
dren seized the idea. We examined a telephone 
talked the of it. We 


to write the numbers of the tele- 


book and about need 
learned haw 
phones of our families and friends and then 
made books. After all books were finished, 


Armstrong was asked to select the best 


We 
Miss 
one for use in the store, which would then be 
complete. 

We enjoyed the store for many days. <A 
storekeeper Was put in charge, and the children 
began buying toys. Most of the children chose 
{o telephone for toys, so we learned how to 
make a telephone call, how to give an order, 
and how to be careful about one’s address be- 
ing correct. 

We were busy for about ten days, using lan- 
guage, hand-work and seat-work time as it was 


( 
1 ecded for our work. 


A Grocery Store 
Prepared by Teacher of 1B Grade 
Finding before me a rather noisy class, tired 
of what the schoolroom afforded that had pre- 
viously interested them. I told them one day 
We went on the main 


The 


we would go for a walk. 
business street of our section of the city. 
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children were interested in looking in the win- 
dows and reading and talking of what they 
saw. The next day in school we talked about 
our walk, A child suggested that we could have 
a store in school like one of those we saw on the 
street. Several kinds of stores were desired, 
and finally they settled it by vote—the majorit, 
voting to have a grocery store. 

When they began to plan for the store t 
were unable to remember the grocery store In 
detail. 
the store, this time noticing the contents, | 
arrangement of the stock, windows, and whiat 
the clerks and customers did. They came back 
full of ideas and eager to get to work. 

We got a box that had shelves around th 
sides and had formerly been used as a sio 


They had visited a brick store, so they had a 


lively argument about how the lines should be 


hey 


On their suggestion we went again to 


| 
If 


drawn on the red paper to represent bricks. 

I did not confine the whole class to making 
ene thing. They freely made and carrie 
their own plans. At first the fruit which the) 
colored with erayolas and cut was too large. 
When we talked about it they decided to cur it 
sinaller. With clay they made eggs, fruit, liuus, 
With 


Ol 


canned goods and cakes, coloring them 
their crayolas. When they tried to put thes 
on the shelves they rolled off, so the children 
saw that baskets, crates and boxes were neces- 
sary. This afforded nice hand work. ‘They 
chose a clerk, bookkeeper and errand boy. A 
child had brought a toy wagon and horse from 
home, which were used to deliver the groceries. 
They used a box of paper money which: I had 
on my desk. As soon as they started to play 
store they found that all the groceries should 
have the prices on them. One boy sugye-ted 
that they ask their’ mothers about what the 
prices of different articles should be, which they 


did. They also found that they needed |ags 
und Wrapping paper, which they hastene: to 
We 


provide. Another boy went by the sto: 
had visited, studied the sign, and with te 


printing press made one which he tacked 01 Uy 
front of our store. 
After the store was completed the chiicren 


understood that it was theirs to use wher: 


‘ . , ae 
they wished. We really gave up most of U 


time to it, except that of the reading ¢!\>>" 


vel 
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They worked on it about two weeks. For a 
week or longer after its completion they played 
with it almost all of the time. During that 
ine they learned many things, including a 

it deal of hand work, language, politeness, 
nuubers, reading, how to make change, to add 
il) veturns of each day (with some help), to 

lie telephone in ordering groceries and the 
I was 
ested in a “hold up” in the store one day. 


«2 manner of making a purchase. 


ently somebody had gotten some ideas 
«» movie he had seen, 
last a 


child came to me and said he 


“ht we ought to sell out the store. The 
; agreed and they had a big sale. The 
hen carried home what they bought. T felt 


this project had made that class think 

_ had made them free and happy in their 
and had given them confidence in their 
y to really make things, and had furnished 
experiences from life. It was a real joy 
the class as well as myself. 


Dramatization of 
~ "Twas the Night Before Christmas ” 
Prepared by Teacher of 2B Grade 

The 2B Grade, having been delightfully en- 
ned by the 2A Grade, who invited them 
lo be present at a dramatization of Hiawatha, 
rirnedl to their room bubbling over with en- 
thiusiasm and eagerness to return the favor and 

‘0 give a display of their own skill in acting. 
li being the month of December, the teacher 
il read several Christmas poems. “ "Iwas the 
Nicht Before Christmas” seemed to be full of 
possibilities. The class immediately began 
thinking of what they could do to make this a 
real cntertainment. To have Santa Claus there 
list Le a chimney and fireplace, a sled, stock- 


igs and reindeer. All of these called for pur- 
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reins; the chimney and fireplace had to be 
made; enough stockings had to be cut and 
sewed to supply one for each guest ; the amount 
of candy needed had to be estimated. To ac- 
complish all of these plans many phases of 
work were involved. The bricks were measured 
and colored on pad backs. The amount of cloth 
necessary for the suit and stockings involved 
much calculating. Then the cost had to be 
found. Several children set out to cut patterns 


for Santa Claus’ suit. He was measured care- 


fully. Strange to the girls, a boy cut the best 
pattern. This was used. Quite a number of 


children helped sew the suit while others cut 
three-inch strips of “fur” for the trimming. 
There was a wilderness of bushes on a vacant 
The “reindeer” visited this place 
and cut prongs of mulberry for their horns. 


lot near by. 


They preferred this because the bark came off 
easily. The forest eodar 
Christmas tree. Several interesting accounts of 
this excursion were given. <A study of this 
evergreen made interesting language. The class 
sent a written invitation to the 2.A Grade, Exch 
child worked hard to make his note the best so 


was visited for a 


that he might have the distinction of delivering 
it to the grade. 
the principal. 

girls and boys” 
pasted on Santa Claus’ bag. Reins were plaited. 


A verbal invitation was given 
The letters in “Toys for good 
were sketched, cut out and 


The boys were careful to harness the deer in 
double-team fashion. 

Every child took part in the dramatization. 
Those who did not have specific parts were 
“nestled all snug in their beds.” Old Santa 
Claus, dressed in his class-made suit, drove his 
‘apid coursers to the top of the house, which 
was the teacher’s table covered with red blotters 
and surmounted by a brick chimney. 

The visiting children parted with merry 
faces and the hosts seemed to have an air of 








poseful planning. Santa Claus had to be © satisfaction, being confident that they had sue- 
‘iressed:; his reindeer had to have horns and ceeded in their undertaking. 

—_— 
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Announcements of the Department of Public Instruction 


Proposed Amendments to Constitution of 
Virginia Affecting the Public 
School System. 


Three amendments to the Constitution of 


Virginia which vitally affect the school system 


will be voted on at the November election. The 
people of Virginia are urged to give very seri- 
ous consideration to these amendments. Patri- 


otic concern for national issues in the fall elec- 
tion ought not to obscure interest in a most im- 
portant State problem. 


The well-being and the development of the 
State school system will depend upon the vote 
on these amendments. They are recommended 
by innumerable patrons’ leagues, civic associa- 
tions, teachers’ associations, and school boards, 
The 
Department of Virginia, 
heartily endorses these amendments and urges 


and by hundreds of other tax payers. 
American Legion, 


that they be passed. They have the endorse- 
ment of the State Superintendents’ Conference, 
the State Trustees’ Association, and the State 
Teachers’ Association. They are urgently rec- 
ommended by the State Board of Education. 
The Education Commission, which made a 
careful analysis of the school system in 1919 
and prepared a thoughtful report, recommends 
these amendments as absolutely fundamental to 


the development of the schools. 


The amendments proposed were studiously 
considered by the Assembly of Virginia of 
1918 and of 1920, and were passed by both As- 
semblies. They need now only the favorable 
vote of the people of the State to become a 
part of the Constitution. 


The platform of the Democratic Party of 
Virginia, adopted at the Roanoke Convention 
last May, endorsed these amendments and 
urged a favorable vote upon them at the No- 
vember They had practically the 
unanimous support of the Republican mem- 
bers in the Assembly. Surely no propositions 
have ever been put before the people of the 
Commonwealth more studiously wrought out 
and more universally endorsed. 


election. 


The amendments are as follows: 


1. Section 133 of Article 9 of the Constitu- 
tion provides that each magisterial district 
shall constitute a separate school district, and 
in each school district there shall be THREE 
TRUSTEES, selected in a manner and for a 
term prescribed by law. 

The proposed amendment provides that in 
each school district there shall be NOT MORE 
THAN THREE TRUSTEES, selected in a 
manner and for a term to be prescribed by law, 
and that men and women may serve as trustees. 

The only change here proposed is to provide 
for a possible reduction of the number of trus- 
The im- 
portant consideration is that, on the basis of 
this proposed amendment, the Assembly of 
1922 will be free to pass a statute, if it deem 
wise, reducing the number of trustees and 
forming the county rather than the school dis- 
trict as the unit of operation. The absolute 
necessity for this arrangement is apparent to 
any one familiar with the present method of 
conducting the county schools. Owing to the 
present provision of the Constitution, the State 
is now chopped into than hun- 
dred units of operation, each one bounded by 
its district lines and controlled by a local dis- 
trict board. In many important concerns each 
district is independent of other districts with- 
in the same county. Under the present plan 
separate accounts must be kept by each district 
board, and under at least three or four differ- 
ent heads. This means a vast amount of de- 
tailed accounting, which is bound to cause de- 
lay and confusion. Over eighteen hundred 
school officers are required under the present 
arrangement for the conduct of the rural 
schools alone. 

It ought to be perfectly apparent that a great 
public interest such as the common scliools 
should be administered in as simple and direct 
a manner as possible. The number of trustees 
or agents of the people should be limited, and 
their responsibilities ought to be clearly «e- 
fined. These trustees should receive sufficient 


tees and to permit women to serve. 


more SIX 
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remuneration to at least guarantee them against 

‘ual loss in the performance of public duties. 

Instead of a large number of district boards, 
ihe schools of a county ought to be organized 
under one county school board having legisla- 

tive and judicial functions, with a division su- 
perintendent as the real executive officer of 
| board. 

\t the same time, the statute proposed would 
reserve the d’strict as the unit of representation 
1 the county board and also as a basis for loca] 

taxes. The latter is particularly necessary, for 
the reason that many districts now have ac- 
crued debts which ought not to be saddled upon 
the other districts of the county. While the 
arrangement will be such that the strong must 
vive reasonable support to the weak, yet the 
-tatute should provide against a condition un- 
er which any unprogressive district might be- 

e a parasite upon the entire county. This 

idily cared for by preserving the local dis- 


triet tax. 

The proposed statute should also provide that 
the county school board shall, within the limits 
to be fixed by law, determine the tax for school 


purposes to be levied by the Board of Super- 
visors. It is not possible in law or in common 
nse to justify the present arrangement, under 
which the school board of a county is held di- 
rectly responsible for the conduct of the schools 
without having a determining voice in the 
uuount of public fund with which to operate. 

2. Section 136 of Article 9 now provides 
that the aggregate of county and district taxes 
ior school purposes SHALL NOT EXCEED 
rI\E MILLS, or fifty cents on the hundred 
dollars valuation. 

The proposed amendment provides that the 
igerogate of district and county taxes SHALL 
NOT EXCEED A MAXIMUM TO BE 
FIXED BY LAW. 

The passage of this amendment is absolutely 
vital to the school system. The need of larger 
(ls, to secure better instruction for the chil- 
‘ron and to pay better salaries to trained teach- 
‘rs, Is sO apparent to the people of the Com- 
honwealth that it need not be argued. Every 
‘ollty is at the present moment most seriously 
\andicapped by the limitation of the State 
Constitution. 


A dollar derived from public tax is worth no 
more in purchasing power than a dollar over 
the counter of exchange. Fifty cents on the 
hundred means now little more than twenty- 
two cents. The public school simply cannot 
operate on so low a local tax. Certain pro- 
cesses of disintegration have already started. 
which can be arrested and finally eliminated 
only through the passage of the proposed 
amendment. The practical effect of the pro- 
vision in the present Constitution is to say 
to the people of a county, “No matter how 
much you desire good schools, no matter how 
much you want qualified teachers for your 
children, no matter how willing you are to 
pay reasonable taxes to secure these ends, you 
shall not tax yourselves beyond five mills on 
the dollar, whether this amount meets the re- 
quirements or not.” The very essence of de- 
mocracy is to give the people of a locality at 
least the option of making economic and edu- 
cational improvements if they so desire. 


The amendment provides that the local taxes 
shall not exceed a limit to be fixed by the rep- 
resentatives of the people in the General As- 
sembly. The people can then provide what 
limit they may desire, but they will be freed 
from the baneful influence of a Constitutional 
limitation so low as to make impossible the 
fulfillment of the real wishes of patrons and 
friends of education. 


3. Section 138 of Article 9 of the Constitu- 
tion provides that the General Assembly may, 
in its discretion, provide for the compulsory 
education of children BETWEEN THE 
AGES OF EIGHT AND TWELVE, except 
such as are weak in body or mind, or CAN 
READ AND WRITE, or are attending private 
schools, or ARE EXCUSED FOR CAUSE 
BY DISTRICT SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 

The proposed amendment provides that the 
General Assembly may, in its discretion, PRO- 


VIDE FOR THE COMPULSORY EDUCA- 


TION OF CHILDREN OF SCITOOL AGE. 

The effect of this amendment is to take out 
of the Constitution certain unreasonable limi- 
tations on compulsory education, where they 
may not be changed, and to place such limita- 
tions as are reasonable, in the discretion of 
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the Assembly, where by statute law they may 
be modified as conditions warrant. 

The proposed amendment DOES NOT PRO- 
VIDE FOR COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 
but simply gives the Assembly, in its discre- 
tion, the right to make such provision as may 
be deemed wise and expedient. The passage 
of the proposed amendment would leave the 
Assembly of Virginia free to adopt such legis- 
lation as the present condition of the school 
system would warrant. 

During the session, 1918-1919, out of a total 
school population of 658,000, not more than 
The aver- 
300,000. 


178,000 were enrolled in the schools. 
age daily attendance did not reach 
This means that there were over 300.000 chil- 
dren in the Commonwealth who were either not 
enrolled in the schools at all, or who were 
coming so irregularly as to make their school 
attendance almost futile. Of course the con- 
ditions of attendance were rendered very un- 
satisfactory because of the epidemic of influ- 
enza, but in spite of this the average daily at- 
tendance was almost up to the standard of the 
past several sessions. 

attendance law which 
children 


needs an 
in the schools all 


The State 
will at 
who can be accommodated by present facili- 
ties and which will keep in school with reason- 
able regularity those who are enrolled, This 
is the first serious step to take toward the 
application of compulsory education, and the 


once put 


statute ought to provide at once for such a 
step. 

These are the three amendments on which 
the people of Virginia will vote in November. 
They are basic and fundamental, in that they 
provide: 

(a) An increased school fund, to guarantee 
the right tvpe of instruction for children. 

(b) <A simplified method of administration, 
in order that the dollar paid in taxes may go 
as «directly as possible to the benefit of the 
child. 

(c) Inereased enrollment and regularity of 
attendance, in order that the tax payer may 
realize the full value of his investment, and 
that the children of the Commonwealth may 
receive adequate training for citizenship. 
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The support of every school patron and 
friend of public education in the Common- 
wealth is earnestly solicited to secure the pus- 
sage of these amendments. 


Suggested Program Teachers’ County 
Institute. 

Call a meeting for 10:00 A. M. for the first 
day and insist on the prompt and full attend- 
ance of all teachers. 

Devote the first morning from 10:00 o'clock 
to 1:00 P. M. to a faculty conference with the 
SUPERINTENDENT PRESIDING, and 
discuss EXCLUSIVELY subjects pertinent to 
actual school conduct. Teachers too frequently 
begin their school duties without working in- 
formation of conditions and requirements. 
The most important function of your Institut 
The follow- 


ing topics need careful consideration : 


is to provide this information. 


1. Full explanation of monthly report forms, 
the term report and the register. 

2. How to use the State Elementary Cours 
of Study. 

3. Explain that this course of study must 
be carefully preserved as the property of th 
State, and that a new supply cannot possibly 
be furnished every year. 

!. Compulsory attendance; how to derive 
the most benefit from the present law. 

5. What to do on the opening day of school. 

6. Tow arrange daily schedules so as to give 
right-of-way to elementary grades. 

7. How to group closely related classes in 
order to reduce number of recitation periois. 

8. Explain State school laws and local regi 
lations which relate to the teacher. 

9. EXPLAIN three amendments to the Con- 
stitution to be voted on in November, and =o. 
how teachers can co-operate to secure a favor 
able vote. 

In the afternoon of the first day in the 


smaller counties teachers may meet in one £r0ll)) 
with a continuation of the same progral In 
larger counties having more than seventy 1 
teachers it will be well to divide the afternoo 
work into two groups as elementary and hig! 

en 


school teachers, or into three groups as elu 
tary, intermediate and high school teachers. 
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Below are given topics suggested as of in- 
terest to each group: 


Elementary Group. 


|. Detailed attention to course of study. 
Method in language. 
Method in writing. 
Method in number. 
Physical exercises. 
(. Games, 
*. Use of standard tests. 
~. How to grade pupils. 


Tligh School Group. 


Detailed attention to high school bulletin. 
Constant and elective subjects. 
The junior high school. 
[low election of subjects determined. 
Promotion by subjects. 
(. Method and use of standard tests. 
(. low to make the study period really 
lective. 

The morning of the second day should be 
-voted to discussions of problems relating to 
pliysical education, medical inspection and 

ol health. We must make a special and 
serious effort this year to improve health and 
anitary conditions. The State Board of 
Health will co-operate in this part of the pro- 
vrai by sending a representative to discuss 
health problems. Please communicate with Dr. 
Mary Brydon, State Board of Health, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The following topics may be very well dis- 
issec: 

|. Physical education as a basic work. 

». Appropriate physical exercises for the 
children of various grades. 

Proper use of out-of-doors for exercises. 

!. Physical inspection of school children; 
iow the teacher may co-operate. 

». Necessary follow-up work. 

'. School sanitation. 

‘. Contagious diseases and their control. 


Teachers’ Reading Course 1920-1921. 


The Reading Course is designed primarily to 
‘erve teachers while they teach. Incidentally, 


t 
| 


‘erves as one of the bases for the renewal of 
leaciers’ certificates, but its primary purpose 
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is to give practical suggestions to teachers 
while dealing with every-day class-room prob- 
The Department of Education, there- 
fore, urges all teachers to secure, early in the 
session, the book or books which they consider 
most helpful, and thus make their reading of 
practical service both to them and to those 
whom they teach. 


lems. 


1. Health Education in Rural Schools. Andress. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 


Single copies.............. $1.65 postpaid 
10 or more copies......... L500 
29, Modern Elementary Nchool Practice. 
Freeland. The Macmillan Co.. New York. 
oe $1.41 postpaid 
10 or more copies......... ifs 0 * 
3. Lmerican Citizenship. Beard. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 
ee $1.26 postpaid 
10 or more copies......... La: 
4. 1 Study of Prose Fiction. Perry. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 
SIMBIOS CONSE... . 6.5 ceceee $2.00 postpaid 
10 or more copies......... 130 6“ 
5. A Book of Short Stories. Sherman. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. 
HIS CONES... 60s 0c cose $ .53 postpaid 


According to a regulation of the State Board 
of Education, THe VirGinta JourNAL OF 
EpucaTion may be counted in lieu of one of the 
books required to be read. 


Libraries in Public Schools. 

Whenever the patrons and friends of any 
public free school shall raise by private sub- 
scription and tender to the clerk of the district 
or city school board, for the establishment of 
a library to be connected with the said school. 
the sum of fifteen dollars, the school 
shall appropriate the sum of fifteen dollars for 
this purpose, and shall appoint one intelligent 


board 


person in the school district, or city, the man- 
ager of said library. The district board shall 
also appoint one competent person well versed 
in books to select books for the libraries that 
may be established under the provisions of this 
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section from lists of books approved by the 
State Board of Education and at such prices 
and under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by said Board of Education; but 
no school board shall be obliged to appropriate 
money for more than five libraries as aforesaid 
in any one year. (Code, See. 754.) 

Conditions Under Which State Board of 

Education May Supplement Funds for 
Books: Who Shall Order Same. 

As soon as any school board shall have made 
an appropriation for a library in the manner 
preseribed and the person appointed to select 
the books shall have submitted the list of books 
to be purchased and the prices of the same to 
the clerk of the school board, the clerk of said 
school board shall forward an order for the 
said list of books, with a warrant for not less 
than forty dollars made payable to the con- 
tractor or dealer with whom the State Board 
of Education shall have made arrangements 
to furnish the books under the provisions of 
the preceding section, to the division superin- 
tendent of schools; whereupon the division su- 
perintendent of schools shall forward the order 
for said list of books, or a copy thereof, an 
application for State aid and the warrant 
aforesaid to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Upon the receipt of said order and war- 
rant the State Board of Education shal] remit 
to the treasurer of the county or city in which 
such school is situated the sum of ten dollars, 
the State’s contribution for the purchase of 
books, as aforesaid, and the Department of 
Public Instruction shall forward the order and 
the warrant to the said dealer or contractor 
under rules and regulations to be formulated 
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by the State Board of Education. The treas- 
urer shall have no commission for receiving 


.and disbursing the funds provided for in this 


and the preceding section. The State Board 
of Education shall fix rules and regulations 
looking to as wide a distribution of the funds 
as may seem practicable. The district school 
board shall furnish a neat bookease with lock 
and key for each library upon application of 
the manager thereof. (Code, Sec. 755.) 

In accordance with the above provisions of 
the law, the General Assembly of 1920 con- 
tinued the usual appropriation of $3,000 a year 
for the biennium ending March 1, 1922. In- 
terest in public school libraries has so increased 
and orders have been so numerous, that for the 
first time in the history of this fund the amount 
available for the first year is practically ex- 
hausted before the session begins. Of the 
$3,000 available for the year ending March 1, 
1921, $2,480 has been spent already; conse- 
quently, the State can aid this year in the pur- 
chase of fifty-two more forty-dollar libraries. 

This does not mean that schools may not con- 
tinue to select their books from the regular 
State Library list and order them through the 
State Department of Education as usual, but 
it does mean that the State cannot give any 
monetary assistance for the rest of this year 
after the sum of $520 now in hand is expended. 
The State Department, however, will take 
pleasure in handling all orders in the usual way 
except the sending of the ten-dollar State aid 
check to the county treasurer. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, after the fund now in hand has 
been expended, for school boards to appropri- 
ate twenty-five dollars toward each forty-dollar 
library instead of fifteen dollars as at present. 


Activities of Robert E. Lee School, Norfolk, Va., 
Session 1919 - 1920 


By J. Leland Boush* 


As an inspiration to other schools, I am send- 
ing you the activities of the Robert E. Lee 
School, Norfolk, Va., for the session of 1919-20, 
as follows: 

ist. Through the energies of the teachers 
two entertainments were given by the children 


to raise a sufficient amount to place in this 
school a “Tribute to the men of Norfolk who 
fought and died in defense of their country.” ‘ 


Spread Eagle with wreath of laurel, measuring 
42 by 126 inches, was selected and bought from 
Caproni Bros., and this beautiful tribute was 
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aced in Miss Boush’s room, which is the as- 


smbly room of this school. It was hung dur- 
ing the summer of 1919 and greeted the pupils 


when they assembled in September. Installed 
t cost $70.00. 

vd. A fund to increase our library was 

rted and each room—27 in all—raised $5 
each, making a total of $135. To this amount 
the Robert E. Lee lunch room gave $15. It 

is then increased by an additional $150 by 
the city and $100 by the State, making a total 
of »400.00. 

d. The children of this school were the 
lirst to go “Over the Top” with their subscrip- 
tions to the Red Cross. The enrollment then 

1,000, and the amount subscribed, more 
tian 100 per cent, was sent to the Red Cross 
idquarters, $250.95. 

lth. Thanksgiving donation for the poor 
consisted of money, groceries, canned goods, 
fresh vegetables and fruits. The dietitian of 

r lunch room estimated this collection at 
S400,00. 

sth. At Christmas a call for discarded toys 
vas made, and, as usual, the children responded 
beautifully, bringing hundreds of books and 
toys. These were distributed among the poor; 
and with the money donated a turkey was 
bought for the custodian and all the help of 
this school was generously remembered. <A half 
pound box of candy was sent to each inmate 
of the alms house. No estimate of this donation 
was made, 

(th. On January 8, 1920, the school, under 
the auspices of the Mothers’ Club, led by Mrs. 
Il. GG. Barbee, its president, her corps of splen- 
did mother workers and the teachers, arranged 
a carnival, and the receipts from that wonder- 
ful night amounted to over $900.00. 

ith. Also, under the auspices of the Mothers’ 
Club. Mrs. H. G. Barbee conducted an active 
enibhership drive for dues, and 3800 parents 
paid dues of $1.00 each—$300.00. 

sth. The Mothers’ Club, with the proceeds 

carnival and dues—made many improvements 
in the school, among them were six beautiful 
cabinet made book cases for the halls of our 
school; supplied office and hall with flower 
boxes and filled boxes with growing plants; put 
‘inoleum on the floor of the office, and equipped 





our athletic teams—baseball and basket ball. 
The book cases cost $100.00 each ($600.00) ; 
linoleum, $65.00; flower boxes, flowers and ball 
equipment, $80.00 ($140.00): 

9th. To the Armenian fund—the Near East 
Relief—was subscribed $126.85. 

10th. America’s gift to France, $9.50. This 
was over a penny each—the amount asked— 
as this school graduated 82 in February and had 
then an enrollment of 910. 

11th. To stimulate patriotism and to further 
beautify the school, a call was made upon the 
children to donate a sufficient sum to purchase 
appropriate decorations for our main entrance. 
From Caproni was selected for one side of the 
hall wall a plaster cast—Modern Reliefs—*The 
Spirit of 1776.” This was originally painted 
by Archibald Willard, who was an obscure 
painter, but this painting has become the Na- 
tional Symbol of America. The center figure in 
the group of figures—the old man—was the ar- 
tist’s father. This reproduction measures 611% 
by 4614; and, on the opposite wall, is hung 
“The Spirit of 1917,” done by Bryant Baker, 
and is the same size. They are both beautiful 
and are big additions to our hall and are typical 
of the Spirit of War that this end of the hall 
represents. It cost to install these two friezes 
$100.00. 

12th. In the treasury of this school and left 
by several classes as gifts to the school was a 
balance, sufficient to buy four 20x31 inch pieces, 
and “Winter, Summer, Autumn and Spring” 
were selected, and cost, installed, $47.00. 

13th. In this school there is an up-to-date 
lunch room, run under the auspices of the 
Mothers’ Club. It is doing a splendid work; 
and 

14th. Last, but not least, is the splendid 
co-operation that this school has shown in the 
banking system, installed February 17, 1920. 
We have 469 depositors who have saved, as per 
the bank balance to date, $1,803.65, 

This present system of saving is a very easily 
worked one and is most attractive. Mr. D.C. 
Carr, secretary of the Norfolk School Board, 
and Mr. J. R. Routten devised this “School 
Saving Stamp System.” So far it has worked 
most satisfactorily. 


In the treasury there are several hundred dol- 
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lars which we are counting on to further in- 
crease our new library. 

Mrs. L. Hl. Clay, with the assistance of a 
competent corps of teachers, selected over S400 
worth of books, many of which have been re- 
ceived. Owing to the delay in getting all of 
the books ordered. the library will not Ie at the 
disposal of the children until next September. 

You can readily see that if the school did not 
have the hearty co-operation of the teachers, 
children and mothers—all splendid workers— 
such results could not have been secured. 

The Robert FE. Lee School, so Tam told, is dif- 
ferent from the usual grammar school in its 
beautiful pictures and statues. In addition to 
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the improvements added this year, there are 
many more beautiful works of art. 

Tam proud of my school, and I ask do you 
know of any other school in the State that has 
surpassed or equalled the Robert E. Lee ¢ 


‘Ieprror’s Nore—The notes of the activities of Ro! 
ert Ek. Tee School were furnished us by Principal J 
Leland Boush at the close of the session 1919-1920 
This is the first opportunity that the Journal has 
had to publish them. 

Mr. Boush was an active principal in Norfolk and 
Superintendent Dobie has written us that he died at 
Augusta, Ga., July 28, 1920. His passing is a great 
loss to the teachinng corps of Norfolk, particularly 
because of the spirit of community interest which he 
created. 


Campaign of the American Library Association 


By H. R. Mellwaine, State Librarian. 


The American Library Association has as its 
members about four thousand of the most proni- 
inent library workers in America. The associa- 
tion came into existence many years ago and lias 
been growing in importance ever since. When 
the ereat world war commenced, the proper of- 
ficials of the United States government re- 
quested the American Library Association to 
collect and to furnish to our men in actual ser- 
vice a sufficient supply of literature of all kinds 

recreational, educational and inspirational. 
The association went to work with enthusiasm 
and most successfully carried through its task. It 
collected during the war, or bought with money 
furnished by the American people, and served 
to our American forces, at home, abroad and on 
the seas, more than seven million books and an 
innumerable number of magazines. When the 
War Was over, it gave the buildings which had 
been erected at the various camps and canton- 
ments to the United States government to be 
used as library buildings by the government it- 
self for the army, navy and marine corps, and 
it gave to these branches of the service as many 
books as each required, Of the surplus the as- 
sociation reserved as many as it deemed neces- 
sary to carry on the work of furnishing reading 
material to the lighthouses, coast guard stations, 
and merchant marine service, and distribnte-l 
the rest among the States of the Union. It sent 
over five thousand to the Virginia State Li- 


brary, with the request that that institut’en «is- 
tribute them throughout the State of Virginia. 
This work has now been completed. Where a 
eity or town had a publie library, the books 
were sent to that institution. The majority of 
the books, especially in the counties of the State. 
in the absence of free public libraries, have 
been sent to the public high schools. 

Made enthusiastic by its great success in its 
war work, the American Library Association 
has determined to endeavor to duplicate this 
success In time of peace. It has determined to 
carry on for several years what it calls a post 
war enlarged brary campaign. The object of 
this cunpaign is to encourage the establishment 
of free pubhe libraries in every city and county 
in the United States. Its interest is as much 
in the counties as in the cities. for it has been 
found to te as entirely feas'ble to conduct a 
free county library as it is to conduct a free cit) 
library. Branches are established all over the 
county, and by means of book wagons and auto- 
mobile wagons books are sent to these branciies 
as nceded, and books are sent even to the ho 


of those who do not live close to either the 
tral library building or any branch. The co 
ty library seems to be the coming organizati. 
For some years Washington county, Marylani. 
has bad a well conducted county library, wi!) 
headquarters at Hagerstown. Recently ‘ie 
American Library Association has published a 
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iphlet giving an account of this Washing- 

re io, County Free Library. Anyone who is in- 

-ted inay secure a copy of this pamphlet by 

2 ing io the American Libtary Association, 
i> Washingion St., Chicago, Tl. 

in) order to carry on this enlarged library 

paign in the way that it desires, the Amer- 

Library Association estimates that two 

ion dollars will be necessary. Of this two 

ion dollars the State of Virginia has been 

d to raise twenty thousand, and Dr, fi. I. 

\eflwaine, Librarian of the Virgina State Li 

ry, has been asked to be director of this 

paign in Virginia. 

self in the conduct of this work Capt. 

Branch Johnson, chairman of the legislative 

mittee of the Virginia branch of the Ameri- 


Ile has associated with 


Legion. 

[: appears that this campaign of the Ameri- 
cu Library Association comes at a very oppor- 
tune time, from one point of view, at least. 
That is, it fits in exactly with a movement 
which had already been started in Virgin‘a, 
namely, the movement, endorsed so strongly by 
f the American Legion, to construct as a memo- 
rial to the soldiers and sailors and women of 
Virginia who saw service in the great world 
vara great library building in the city of 
Ricimond for the whole State, and a local li- 
vary memorial building in each community of 
tl State—whether city or county. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia at its last meeting 


t passed the necessary legislation for the State 
f niemorial library and auditorium building, and 
the city of Richmond has furnished the site. 
The bill, however, allowing the council of any 


ty or town in the State and the board of super- 
visors of any county to tax the citizens of the 
| respective communities for the purpose of con- 
: structing local memorial libraries, and provid- 
ing a fund out of which the State may aid in 
the maintenance of these libraries, failed of 
s passage. This bill will be introduced again at 
the next session of the General Assembly, and 
it will certainly pass if an intensive campaign 
of «dueation as to the benefits of libraries can be 
carried on by experts before the meeting of the 
It is just this kind of cam- 


. next legislature. 


piign of education that the American Library 
Association proposes to conduct if it is success- 
a fil in raising the necessary funds. 


Such a 
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campaign of education will result, it is hoped, 
not only in the passage of the bill, but also in 
the enlightenment of the people of the vari- 
ous communities of the State as to the para- 
mount value of libraries to such an extent that 
they will take advantage of the provisions of 
the law when passed. 


Of course, in the final analysis, most of the 
money for the establishment and maintenance 
of these libraries will have to come from local 
taxation, but the State will co-operate actively 
and generously, and any money which may 
be expended in the future by the localities for 
this object will certainly be returned to them 
many times over in educational advancement 
end in productive efficiency. The wealth of each 
community will be enhanced largely because 
of the increased productive efficiency of its 
citizens. A public library, whether in a city or 
a county, if properly conducted,—and in these 
days when librarianship has become a profes- 
sion, there is no reason in the world why each 
l'brary should not be properly conducted.—is 
an institution which can be made to rival in 
beneficial results of every kind the public school 
system of that city or county. 


Each community in Virginia is being asked 
to furnish a part of the twenty thousand dollars 
upportioned to the State by the American Li- 
brary <Assoc‘ation. This money will be ex- 
pended by the American Library Association 
almost altogether in library promotion work, 
None of it will be expended, of course, in secur- 
ing books. The amount asked from any com- 
munity is entirely too small to warrant any 
such expenditure. Libraries are expensive in- 
stitutions, and the people of the various locali- 
ties of the State will have to make up their 
minds to pay for them. The work of the Amer- 
ican Library Association will be one of proving 
to the people that this expenditure will be a 
wise one. It is hoped that the people of the 
State will take advantage of the opportun ty 
which is presented of securing the aid of a body 
of experts who can, if its services are used, cer- 
tainly secure the passage of the bill by the next 
General Assembly of Virginia and can proba- 
bly induce the people of the various localities 
of the State to take advantage of this bill when 
enacted into law. 
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Mallory K. Cannon 











On August 2d Mallory K. Cannon, President 
of the State Teachers Association, died at Lees- 
ville, Bedford county, Va., from typhoid fever. 
Superintendent Dobie, of Norfolk city, has 
furnished us the following data: 


Mallory Kk. Cannon. 
Born July 21, 1870, in Norfolk, Va. 
Son of Dr. Douglas C. Cannon and Elizabeth 
Mallory King Cannon. 


Graduated from the Norfolk Academy. 

Graduated with M. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1892. 

Graduate Law student of University of Vir. 
ginia. 

Entered Norfolk public school system in 
1895 as assistant principal of Norfolk High 
School. 

Made principal of Maury High School in 
1916 onsthe death of Mr. Geo. McK. Bain, and 
remained in that position until the time of his 
death. °* 

Klected president of the Virginia Stat 
Teachers Association at the Educational Con- 
ference in Richmond in 1919. 

Principal of Maury Night School. 

Local Director of the College of William and 
Mary Extension Work, Norfolk, Va. 


The teaching profession has lost in Mr. Can- 
non a high type of an educator, the city of 
Norfolk a most efficient principal and the State 
Teachers Association a president of vision, He 
will be truly missed in the educational affairs 


of the State. 





W. R. Smithey 


The directors of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion met in Richmond on August 31st to con- 
sider what was best to be done in view of the 
death of President Cannon. It was decided to 
fill temporarily the place made vacant by Mr. 
Cannon’s death and refer to the November Con- 
ference the question of electing a president for 
the term’ which expires on January 1, 1922. 
The board of directors has selected as tempo- 
rary president Dr. W. R. Smithey. With re- 
luctance he accepted the position. The asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated upon securing the 
services of so efficient a leader as Dr. Smithey. 
His experience as teacher in Richmond, princi- 
pal in Petersburg, an officer of the State Nor- 
mal School, Harrisonburg, Va., graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin, secretary 
of the State Board of Education, and professor 
in the Department of Education, University of 
Virginia, gives’ to the association a man of 
many viewpoints which is so much needed in 
directing the affairs of the association. 
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The Virginia Journal of Education 


lime Virernta JOURNAL OF Epucation is the 
oon of the State Teachers Association. At 
present it is published for the association by 
the former president and secretary of the asso- 
ation. The committee in charge is composed 
of Mr. Ti. M. MeManaway, chairman, Mr. W. 
(, Blakey, Mr. Geo. W. Guy and Dr. J. A. C. 


Chandler. Mr. Mallory K. Cannon was also a 


member. This committee is appointed with 
power to act. At a meeting held in April it 


' is decided 


“First, that in the absence of other feasible 
plan, the present arrangement be continued. 

“second, that the amount allowed for edi- 
torial work be two thousand dollars. 

“Third, that the subscription price be one 
dollar for single membership, 10 per cent off in 
clubs. 

“Fourth, that five hundred dollars, set aside 
by the State Teachers Association, be utilized 
exclusively for payment for contributed arti- 
cles. It is understood that the management will 
give publicity to the fact that it is in position 
io pay for good articles, reserving the right to 
refuse articles unsuitable. 

“Fifth, that a plan be worked out in detail 
for presentation to the board of directors at its 
next meeting, whereby a secretary for the State 
Teachers Association shall be engaged at a sal- 
ary of not less than three thousand dollars, 
who shall devote full time to the duties of the 
office and shall be ex-officio editor and manager 
of Tum Virernta JournAaL. The plan shall in- 
dicate ways and means for the carrying out of 
the financial side of the program. 

“Sixth, a committee, consisting of the 
president of the State Teachers Association, 
Mr. Mallory Cannon, and the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. H. M. MeManaway, draw up 
in outline of policy to be adopted and followed 
by the editors of Tur JouRNAL.” 

The management invites criticism from the 
teachers and school officials. Tur JourNat is 


your organ; the editors, pending the appoint- 
ment of a paid secretary of the Teachers Asso- 
cation and the permanent editor of Tue Jour- 
‘aL, ask for your hearty co-operation. 


Send 


in your news items and other notices which will 
help to stimulate educational endeavor in the 
State. 


Catawba Cottage 


We are glad to announce that the teachers 
of Virginia have raised $10,000 for the cottage 
at Catawba. The treasurer has paid this 
amount to the State Department of Public 
Health. Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State Com- 
missioner of Health, reports that the cottage 
is ready for occupancy and that one teacher 
has been admitted. The teachers of Virginia 
are to be congratulated upon this splendid 
work, 





Salaries in Virginia 


Tue JournaL is making an effort to get an 
account of the salaries paid in Virginia. In 
this issue we are printing reports from eight 
cities and forty-two counties of salaries paid to 
graduates of normal schools. The minimum 
paid teachers is $60.00 in two counties. Most of 
the counties are paying $75.00, while a few are 
paying $90.00 and one $94.00. The maximum 
in the counties range from $100.00 to $150.00. 
In the cities the minimum is $80.00 in two cases, 
while Norfolk and Portsmouth have a mini- 
mum of $1,000.00. The maximum in the cities 
range from $900.00 a year to $1,914.00, though 
it is probable that the maximum for a grade 
teacher is $1,500.00. Principals fare better, 
averaging about $2,000.00, while Northampton 
county has one principal at $3,000.00. In the 
next issue of Tue JourRNAL we hope to have a 
report from all the other counties and cities. 
The number of vacancies still existing reported 
in the list is 595. There are probably 1,000 
vacant schools in Virginia. Virginia must pay 
better salaries. In view of the increased reve- 
nue for schools from the State available about 
January 1, 1921, it is hoped that salaries in the 
counties and cities will be still further in- 
creased. The possibilities of the teaching pro- 
fession in Virginia are splendid. If we con- 
tinue earnestly in the work, the reward will 
surely come. 
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New Supervisors 

The State Department of Education will 
have a number of new workers this year. 

On September 1, 1920, Mr. W. L. Prince re- 
signed as supervisor of high schools and ac- 
cepted the professorship of secondary educa- 
tion, the deanship of freshmen and the director- 
the summer school of the University 
The State’s loss is the Univer- 
Algar Woolfolk and 


Henry G. Ellis have been appointed as super- 


ship of 
of Richmond. 


sity of Richmond's gain. 


visors of high schools. 

Mr. Woolfolk comes to the Department well 
equipped for the work which he assumes. He 
isa graduate of the Danville, Va., High School, 
received his B. Lit. degree from the Western 
Reserve 


M. A. degree from Columbia University. 


University, Cleveland, Ohio, and his 
His 
experience in school work includes the princi- 
palship of the eraded and high schools of 
Courtland and Emporia, Va. For the past ten 
vears he has been identified with the Richmond 
city schools as principal of elementary schools, 
director of the vacation schools, principal of 
John Marshall Night School and of the Rich- 
mond city normal and Robert E. Lee Junior 
High School. For seven years Mr. Woolfolk 
Was secretary of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion and was made president in 1915. Prob- 
ably the most effective work of his early years 
of teaching was done in connection with con- 
solidation of schools, medical inspection and 
civic improvement leagues. 

Henry G. Ellis received his A. B. degree 
from Randolph-Macon College, class of 1910, 
and he has done post-graduate work in Colum- 
bia University two summers (1914 and 1915). 
For the session 1910-11 he was principal of the 
Washington-Henry High School at Atlee, Va.; 
the next vear he was chief cataloger of the Vir- 
ginia State Library; for six years, from 1912 to 
1918, he was adjunct professor of English at 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. For 
the past two years he has been principal of the 
Greenesville County High School, Emporia, 
Va., from which position he comes to the De- 
partment of Education. Mr, Ellis has been an 
active participant in public affairs. While in 
Randolph-Macon faculty he was mayor of Ash- 
land for two terms. He is the author of “Ed- 
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mund Ruffin, His Life and Times,” “Secession 
Leaders of Virginia” and a number of maga- 
zine and newspaper articles. 

William D. Gresham was born in King and 
Queen county. He succeeds Arthur D. Wright 
as supervisor of negro schools, Mr. Wright 
having resigned to accept a position in Boston, 
Mr. Gresham received his early education at 
Bowling Green Academy, and later he attended 
Washington and Lee and Columbia. He has 
been engaged in almost every phase of school 
work—elementary, high school, normal and 
Mr. Gresham’s first. ex- 
perience Was as principal of Stevensville, Va.. 


night school work. 


school for two years; he was assistant: princi- 
pal of the Lexington High School for three 
years; was principal of the Rocky Mount. 
N. C., High School for four years. For ten 
vears he was supervising principal in Roanoke. 
of Melrose School first, then Park Street 
School. While in Roanoke he was also en- 
gaged in night school and_ teacher-training 
work. For nine summers he taught in the 
Martinsville Summer Normal and for the pres-. 
ent summer in the Radford Normal during tlie 
first term. In the fall of 1918 Mr. Gresham 
went to France in Y. M. C. A. work, returning 
to this country in August, 1919. For the past 
vear he has been principal of the schools in 
Pulaski, Va., and has resigned this position to 
enter upon his new work. 

G. C. Throner has been appointed State 
Supervisor of Physical Education, a new pos!- 
tion created by the last General Assembly. Mr. 
Throner received his A. B. degree from Obvr- 
lin College in 1914. He specialized in the four- 
year physical education course and was active 
in varsity athletics of the same institution for 
three years. Upon graduation he accepted a 
physical directorship in the Minneapolis, 
Minn., schools where he remained until secure 
by Virginia. He has also had extensive ¢X- 
perience in coaching athletic teams and in (/ie 
supervisioin of city playgrounds. 

Mrs. Ora H. Avery succeeds Miss Edith Beer 
as Supervisor of Home Economics Education. 
Mrs. Avery graduated from the Athens, (".. 
High School in 1901, from the Lucy Cobh * 


stitute in 1903, and from the Home Econo! 
Department of the Normal and Industrial Co! 
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lege, Milledgeville, Ga., in 1914-15. Since that 
‘ime she has been assistant in Domestic Science 
n this college and head of the Home Economics 
Department of the city schools of Athens, Ga. 
In 1919-20, Mrs. Avery was head of the Home 
conomics Department of the Lucy Cobb Insti- 
tute. In the same year she graduated from 
the University of Georgia with the B. S. de- 
rree in Home Economies. 


J. Leland Boush 


The city of Norfolk has suffered severe loss 





uring the summer. In addition to the death 

{f Mr. Mallory K. Cannon, principal of the 
Maury High School, it lost by death on July 
s, J. Leland Boush, principal of Robert E. 
lee School. Mr. Boush was a graduate of the 
irginia Military Institute. For thirty vears 

was connected with the schools of Norfolk. 

i, this issue of the Journal we publish an arti- 
le by Mr. Boush on the activities of Robert E. 
Lee School. He was highly esteemed and _be- 

ved, and a most useful citizen. 





Mrs. Lenore Duke Chandler 


Virginia, Williamsburg, William and Mary 
College, and the home of Dr. J. A. C. Chand- 
er suffered a distinct loss in the death of Mrs. 
Lenore Duke Chandler, which occurred in Wil- 
iamsburg August 10, 1920. 

The State has one less great-visioned spirit 
to encourage the making of better citizenship; 
the city has lost an ardent advocate of im- 
proved community life; the college has sus- 
‘ained an untimely removal of an inspirational 
personality; and the home is sorely saddened 
through the irreparable loss of a devoted wife 
nd mother. 

Surely the heart of Virginia’s educational 
my is touched with sincere sympathy for 
i. Chandler and his bereaved family. May 
the sustaining and comforting grace of Him 

ho doeth all things well be theirs. 

J.N. Hitrman, 





This Issue of Journal 
The Journal this month publishes a number 
of articles of interest to teachers. Miss London, 
of State Normal at Farmville, has contributed 


a valuable article on Arithmetic. More drill is 
needed and we hope that her suggestions will 
be followed. Miss Mathias, of the State Nor- 
mal at Fredericksburg, has pointed out the 
necessity of better correlation of Manual Arts 
with the school work. Too often Manual Arts 
has been taught simply because it is in the 
course. For the primary teacher, the teachers 
of the Maury School, Richmond, Va., have 
made valuable suggestions of how to develop 
projects and arouse the interest of the pupils. 

The announcements of the Department of 
Edueation should receive the careful attention 
of all. The amendments to the Constitution 
should be supported. We need more money 
and better attendance in the schools. The De- 
partment has furnished an excellent program 
for a teachers’ county institute. Examine care- 
fully what is said about school libraries and 
let us have more of them. Note also the ap- 
peal of Librarian McIlwaine. Mr. Boush’s ar- 
ticle on the activities of Robert IE. Lee School 
should stimulate many principals to do like- 


wise. 


Secretary of State Teachers Association 





W. C. Blakey, the efficient secretary of the 
State Teachers Association, offered his resig- 
nation in July. The Executive Committee ap- 
pointed for the unexpired term J. T. Fentress, 
principal of Chimborazo School, Richmond, 


Va. 
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November Conference 
The State Teachers Association and the vari- 
ous branches of the Virginia Educational Con- 
ference will hold their 
Richmond Thanksgiving week. Superintendent 


annual meetings in 
Hart and the conference committee are prepar- 
ing an excellent program. It is hoped that 
every county will be represented. We appeal to 
the local associations to send in the names of 
the officers at that full information 
may be sent them. The Journal wishes to print 


once so 


a complete roster of officers of all the local 
associations, 


What the State Teachers Association 
Has Accomplished 

The question is often asked, has the Teach- 
ers Association done anything for the profes- 
sion? From month to month we will give 
notes showing what it has done. 

In the next issue we will print what the 
legislative committee has done. 

The Association has had a precarious exist- 
ence for 22 years, beginning with its first or- 
ganization at Mt. Jackson in 1898. Since that 
time it has done the following to improve the 
profession : 

1. Instrumental in getting a good reading 
course approved by the State Board. 

2, Championed the pension system. 

3. Fathered the movement for a survey of 
the schools which has showed how inadequately 
Virginia has been supporting the schools, re- 
sulting in more money for teachers’ salaries. 

4. Urged repeatedly more educational fa- 
cilities for women, thus aiding in opening 
William and Mary and the University of Vir- 
ginia to women. 

5. By its departmental organization has fos- 
tered high standards for teachers, better teach- 
ing in’ grade and high schools. 

6. Has raised $10,000 for the Catawba cot- 
tage. 


Announcement of Geographic Bulletin 

The Bureau of Education has arranged with the 
National Geographic Society to resume the issuance 
of the Geographic News Bulletin at the beginning of 
the coming school year in September. 
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Thousands of letters of commendation indicate that 
the Bulletins have served an important educational 
end, in tying up the news of the day—which was never 
more significant—with its geographie and_ historic 
background. 

During the coming year of further readjustments 
of nations and peoples, of shifting boundary lines, and 
of political, economic and social changes the world 
over, it is felt that it is especially needful that every 
means be employed to assure an accurate and intelli- 
gent comprehension of current geography and history. 
lence, despite an unexpected demand for this ma- 
terial, and rising printing, the National 
Geographie Society has assumed this burden, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Education, as a part of 
work for the diffusion of geographic 


costs of 


the Society's 


knowledge. 


To ORDER BULLETINS FOR NEXT SCHOOL YEAR. 

To assure the most advantageous distribution of 
the Geographic News Bulletin, and to conserve paper, 
it is essential that school officials and teachers ob- 
serve the following simple method of ordering. 

Any teacher may have sent to her one copy of 
the Geographic News Bulletin throughout the school 
year without charge. Superintendents and principals 
may order bulletins sent to teachers—on the basis of 
one copy per teacher. 

But in ordering in bulk names of teachers who 
will receive the Bulletin must accompany the request. 
The Bulletins will be sent in bulk, if desired, but it 
obviously is necessary that the Bureau have the names 
of teachers so that there be no duplication. 

Moreover, teachers who ordered the Geographic 
News Bulletin before May 1, 1920, must request it 
again. Teachers change addresses or resign so fre- 
quently that the waste of sending Bulletins to old 
addresses must be avoided. 
sent to individuals 


In no can Bulletins be 


other than teachers. 


case 





Teachers’ Salaries in New York City 

Teachers in New York city will next year receive 
higher salaries than any other teachers have ever 
known. The minimum salary for elementary teach 
ers is $1,500.00, the maximum for grades, kindergarten 
to 6B, $2,875.00, and for grades 7 to 9, $3,250.00. This 
is an increase over 1919 of from $600.00 to $1,570.00. 
Classroom teachers in high schools will receive from 
$1,900.00 to $3,700.00, an increase per teacher of from 
$1,000.00 to $1,100.00. Elementary principais begin 
with $3,700.00 and in five years reach $4,750.00. High 
school principals receive $5,500.00 the first year and 
in three years go to $6,000.00. 

Teachers interested in salary campaigns can secure 
recent salary increases, suggestions for campaign pub- 
licity and organization from the Institute for Public 
Service, 423 West One Hundred and Twentieth Street, 
New York City. 
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Notes Regarding State Teachers’ Association 


DISTRICT F 


Tuesday, September 14th, is the date set by the 
county school board for the opening of the schools in 
Rockbridge county. From the present outlook 30 per 
the rural schools will be without 
teachers. The shortage is mainly in qualified teach- 
rs for high schools and one and two-room schools. 

Superintendent 
endency of schools of Rockbridge county to accept a 

osition in Washington and Lee University. Mr. R. 
\I. Irby, of Blackstone, has been unanimously recom- 
rended by the county school board to succeed him. 
\ir. Irby is a graduate of Randolph-Macon College. 


cent or more of 


Paxton has resigned the superin- 


Mor the past eleven years he has been engaged in 

eaching in the schools of Virginia. For a portion of 

is time he held the important positions as principal 

the high schools at Emporia and Front Royal. 

le is highly recommended as an efficient school man. 
H. WaApDvDELL, Vice-President. 





DISTRICT I 
The Pulaski County Teachers’ Association was or- 
vanized Wednesday afternoon, marking the close of 
the institute program. The officers elected are: Prof. 


J. C. Elliott, president; Miss Mary McCue, secretary- 
treasurer. The vice-presidents are from the respec- 
tive districts: Miss Hattie White, Dublin; Miss Mary 
Thomas, Pulaski; Miss Frances Micou, 
Prof. E. T. Showalter, Hiwassie. 

Delegates elected to the State Teachers’ Association 
High school, Prof. W. T. Tate, principal, Miss 
Clara Norvell, alternate; grammar, Miss Elizabeth 
Painter, principal, Miss Josephine Miller, alternate; 
primary, Miss Mary Micou, Mrs. Mabel 
Brooks, alternate. 

The membership dues were increased from 30 cents 
to $1.00. This was done to help defray the expenses 
of the delegates to the State association which meets 
in Richmond Thanksgiving week. 

Features of Wednesday’s sessions were talks by 
Miss Rachel Gregg, superintendent of the teachers’ 
training department, and Mrs. McComb, of the State 
Health Department. Miss more es- 
pecially the importance of teaching reading. Mrs. 
McComb spoke of the importance of the inspection of 
children from a health standpoint, and 
unusual hints to govern teachers. 


Newbern; 


were: 


principal, 


Gregg stressed 


guve 


some 


Upon adjournment the teachers left for their re- 
spective points of teaching in the county. 


The Department of School Hygiene 


By Mary EVELYN Brybon, M. D., Director Bureau Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing 
State Board of Health 





This department will be edited under the auspices of the State Board of Health and any question per- 
taining to sanitation of the school, personal or public health, or physical inspection, will be gladly answered 
For immediate reply enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


in these columns. 








Physical Inspection of School Children 

The West Law passed at the last General 
Assembly, requiring teachers to make health 
examinations of school children, should be en- 
forced by all division superintendents shortly 
after each school opens this fall. It is sug- 
vested that in all cases where the teacher has 
received instruction in physical inspection of 
‘hool children one day, or part of one day, 
ve set aside for this purpose two or three weeks 
ifter the opening of the school. In other cases, 
t is advisable to have physical inspection day 
uimediately after the meeting of the County 
leachers’ Institute. 


The teachers are asked to weigh and measure 
ull the children, test the vision and hearing, 


and look at their teeth on the day appointed. 
Record of conditions found should be made on 
individual record cards furnished them by 
their division superintendent, and defects re- 
ported to the parents. Notification blanks may 
be secured from the State Board of Health. 
Finally, it is earnestly requested that the num- 
ber of defects found be reported to the State 
Board of Health on the postal cards furnished 
the division superintendents for that purpose. 

Division superintendents are urged to have 
a “School Hygiene” section of their teachers’ 
institutes to give the teachers opportunity for 
discussing health conditions in their schools. 
A representative of the State Board of Health 
will, if notified in time, be on hand at the 
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meeting to address the teachers on this sub- 
ject. 

30.761 children were examined at 
Reports 


[ast vear 
161 sehools in forty hine counties. 
this vear -hould show that every county in the 


State has undertaken this inspection. 


ViessAGE from THE Stare Boarp or TTEALTH 


The closing of schools and the loss ot time 
on aecount of diseases common among school 
children the 


These clisease sare Carre | from child to child 


depend largely teachers. 


pon 


by the fresh secretions of the nose and mouth. 


The enforcement by the teachers of the fol- 
wo simple rules will prevent the trans- 


lowing 
fer of 


disease : 


the secretions, which will prevent the 


JOURNAL 





EDUCATION 


OF 


Revue 1 
Dow t pue in Your mouth fingers, 
pencils, or anything else that does not 
hy long there, nor use a common drink- 
ing Cup. 
RULE 2 
Whenever you cough or sneeze bow 
Your head or put a handkerchief over 


Yous mouth and nose 


Quarantine and isolation of those sick of 
these diseases should be carried out, but they 
cannot be relied upon to prevent their spread, 
as there are always in schools more carriers 
of disease germs and mild and unrecognized 
cases than there are of the recognized cases, 
The enforcement of these rules should be 
made a most important part of school depor 


ment. 


Co-operative Edueation Association 


GEO. W. Guy, E.rceutive 


Seerctary. 


Community Leagues of Virginia Have a Wonderful Year of Progress 


The office of the Co-operative Education Associa- 
compiling reports of the various 
From the present in- 


tion has been busy 
conmnunity leagues of Virginia. 


dications nearly a hundred thousand dollars has been 


raised for school and civie improvements. One hun- 
dred per cent of this money went back into the com- 
munities in teachers’ and janitors’ salaries, extend- 


putting musie and libraries in 
alth authorities in medical 


ing the school terms, 


the schools, assisting the | 


inspection and employment of school and community 


nurses, The matter of better roads, streets and better 


home and farm conditions has been emphasized in all 


the league meetings. 


About fifty thousand of our citizens have their 


membership in this association, and by co-operation 

and team work it is hoped that Virginia will make 

rapid strides in her education progress this year. 
With the beginning of this session league rallies 


are being planned in half of the counties and it is to be 
hoped that the inspiration and enthusiasm in these will 
For after all, the 


mitin business of the association is to create a public 


be carried over into the other half. 


for better schools, roads, health, and more 
rural 


sentiment 


improved methods of farming. Virginia is a 


State, nearly 50 per cent of the people making their 
livelihood on the farms and over half of our children 
live on the farms. That being true it is very neces- 
sary that agricultural education be given a proniinent 
part in the program. As the strength of a chain is in 
link so is the strength of our education 
The stream cannot be better 


its weakest 
in its 


rural schools. 


than its source. It is for this reason that our ¢o1 
munity leagues are bending all their efforts in tryi: 
to improve the rural conditions. 

In a recent study in Wisconsin S25 farms, classifi « 
according to the owner, the following conveniences wel 
The bathroom, electric lights 

Twenty per cent of the fan 
had th 
conveniences, 26 per cent of high school farmers, 
cent of the farmers with a 
This shows conclusively that there is a dire 


taken as a standard: 
furnace and automobile. 
common school edueation 


ers that had a 


over 40° per college cd 
cation. 
connection between the farm and home improveme! 
One of the big newspapers in the State, in referri 
editorially to our work, spoke of the association 

furnishing the Virginia. The cor 
munity league is public education’s immediate me: 
The inde 


the growth «a 


dynamo to rural 


of helping the publie to help themselves. 
progress is not 


and 


of a neighborhood's 


development of its commercial industrial acti 
ities, nor is the amount of wealth accumulated as i! 
portant as this may be, but the index of the con 
munity’s progress is the community spirit. It is th 
from the ravages of t! 


spirit that saved our land 


barbarian hordes and preserved our civilization a) 
our democracy. That fulfills its missi 


that reaches out and touches most intelligently, sy! 


school best 


pathetically, constantly and consciously every civic a! 
economic interest of the community. What our rur: 


communities need is intellectual impetus, financi 


impetus, yes, and moral impetus, if our schools are | 
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continue to be the cradle of our citizenship and the 
home of our independence. 

The leagues of Albemarle county supplemented their 
chool funds $13,200 during the past year; Halifax, 
£10,000: Buckingham, $8,000; Dinwiddie, $6,000; Fred- 
rick, $7,000; Accomae, $5,000. In fact, all the coun- 
ies have made very encouraging reports this year. 
Our slogan this year is to have a live league in every 
hite school in the county. If you have no league in 
our community write the office of the Co-operative 
dueation Association. 

The chairmen of the 


following are the district 
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Co-operative Education Association: District A, Dr. 
W. J. Young, Fredericksburg, Va.; District B, Mr. C. 
M. Swimley, Norfolk, Va.; District C, Mrs. Randolph 
Maynard, Richmond, Va.; District I, Miss 
Webb, Prince Va.; District E, Prof. J. W. 
Cook, Danville, Va.; District F, Dr. D. R. Anderson, 


Bessie 
George, 
Lynchburg, Va.; District G, Dr. W. T. Sanger, Bridge- 
water, Va.; District H, Miss Lulu ID. Metz, Manassas, 
Va.; District I, Prof. W. E. 
Va.: District 


Gilbert, East Radford, 
J, Mrs. Murray Boocock, Keswick, Va.; 


District K, Prof. H. M. Cooper, Dante, Va. 


Junior Red Cross Gleanings 


Potomac Division Junior Red 


EDUCATION 
Red 


Magazine 


school 
vitalize 


(a) Junior Cross News—Monthly 

furnishing material to 
language, geography, history, reading, etc., 
through its pictures and stories of our own 
and other lands. 

(b) Correspondence—Arranging for communica- 

tion between local schools and schools of 

other States and countries. 

child citizenship in 

school and out, and education through par- 

ticipation in real projects. Outline lessons 

will be furnished. 


(ce) Ciries—Recognition of 


(d) Film Service—Setting forth life, manners and 
customs of children of other sections of our 
country and those of foreign countries. 

PRODUCTION 

(a) Sewing—Making children’s clothing, layettes, 
ete., for local Red Cross use for children 
and babies, or for distribution abroad, and 

Full in- 
sewing 


supplies for use of school nurse. 
structions adapted to the regular 
class will be furnished. (Not a qauntity 
quota.) 


(b) Manual Training — For adaptation to the 
regular course as time may permit. . Pat- 
terns and instructions furnished free on ap- 
plication. 

Supplies needed in local, State and U. S. pub- 
lic health hospitals and children’s hospitals. 

Toys for locel distribution in children’s in- 
stitutions, and for children of 
tated regions of Europe. 

Playground equipment for schools and public 
playgrounds. 


the devas- 


5. LIEALTH 


Cross Program, 1920-21 


(To be financed by 
Junior Red Cross. ) 
(a) School Nurse—Providing salary until school 


> 


local chapter or 


authorities make necessary appropriation. 
(b) Treatment—Stimulating desire for treatment 
after medical inspection of school children. 


Paying for such cases as have been neg- 
lected because of indifference, lack of funds, 


ete. 
(e) School 
first aid 


schools ). 


Courses — Home nursing, 


first aid 


dieteties, 

(purchasing kits for 

(d) Clinices—Helping to establish dental or special 
clinies for children. 

(e) Crippled Children—Vroviding aid, 

transportation 
to and from school for crippled children. 

(f) Sanitation—Aiding in all local health or sani- 
tation plans, such as “Swat the Fly Cam- 
paign,” “Clean-Up * Anti-Mos- 
quito Campaign,” Mice 
paign.” 


special 


such as braces, crutches. or 


Campaign,” 
“Rats and Cam- 
4, CONSERVATION AND TURIFT 
Co-operating with Federal Bureau of Education 
and with other interested agencies in promot- 
ing education for service through conservation 
and thrift. 
No drives, no dues in Junior Red Cross, Al! 
money collected by free-will offerings, entertainments, 
This money activities indicated 
above, and on projects carried on abroad through the 
National Children’s Fund. The American 
pays the overhead expenses of the Junior Red Cross. 
For full information write Potomac Division, The 
American Red Cross, 411 18th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ete. expended in 


Red Cross 





SOUTHERN | 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. 
W. H. JONES, Manager. 


Columbia, S. C. 





| ENROLL NOW FOR GOOD EMERGENCY CALLS. 


RUNS ALL TWELVE MONTHS. 
Registers Each Member in Three Offices. 
Offers Continuous Membership. 
Requires No Advance Fee. 
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Salaries Being Paid in Virginia for Session 1920-1921 


Based Upon Replies Made by Superintendents----Other Divisions, Not Included in This 
List, Will Be Reported On Later. 


| Minimum Salary 


Paid White No. White 


Maximum Salary 
| Schools 


Dia* 
Ee gees henannnl Amount Paid 


Principals 


Teachers ry. , 
Grad. of Normals Preachers Vacant 
Augusta $ 75.00 month | $ 85.00 $ 125.00 to§ 165:00 |....... ss 
Bath 80.00 month 100.00 1,400.90 to 1,800.00 Approx. 10 
Bedford 75.00 month 85.00 70.00 to 135.00 Approx. 75 
Bristol City 900.00 session 1,500.00 1,500.00 to 1,600.00 
Buchanan 90.00 month 145.00 150.00 to 200.00 16 
Buena Vista City 80.00 month 100.00 125.00 0 
Caroline 75.00 month CL a ae 
Charles City 
James City SO.00 month 90.00 110.90 to 1S8.00 6 
New Kent 
Chesterfield 75.00 month 85.00 to $125.00 | 900.00 to 2,000.00 | 14 
Clat ke. 90.00 month 100.00 140.00 to —-:150.00 40 
Frederick | 
Culpeper 75.00 month 100.00 150.00 mo. | 
| Agri. H. 8S. $2,200.00 | 7 
Danville City 750.00 session 1,104.00 | 1,300.00 to $2,625.00 0 
Dickenson 85.00 month 100.00 85.00 to 125.00 | 10 
Dinwiddie | 95.00 month 115.00 1,500.00 to 2,000.00 | 6 
Elizabeth City |, 800.00 session | 1,050.00 1,350.00 to 2,200.00 | 0 
age 
a 2 | 80.00 month | 125.00 80.00 to —- 125.00 | 12 
Aing and Queen. | | 
Floyd 75.00 month 55.00 160.00 7 
Giles 675.00 session | 540.00 | 1,800.00 Ac. High 9 
Hanover 90.00 month | 100.00 1,650.00 11 
Henry 94.00 month 1,250.00 700.00 to 2,500.00 9 
King William | 70.00 month | 150.00 125.00 to 150.00 8 
Loudoun 90.00 month 65.00 125.00 to 225.00 33 
Lynchburg | 75.00 month | 1,250.00 1,600.00 | 0 
Mecklenburg 75.00 to 
100.00 month | 100.00 100.00 to 210.00 0 
Montgomery 70.00 month | 100.00 | 120.00 to 175.00 25 
Norfolk City | 1,000.00 session | 1,500.00 1,800.00 to 4,000.00 0 
Norfolk County | 80.00 month | 100.00 to $120.00 125.00 to 225.00 0 
Northampton 75.00 month 100.00 190.00 month 
to $3,000.00 year 5 
Portsmouth | 1,000.00 session | @! 025.00 2,500.00 to 2,800.00 0 
Prince William 70.00 month | 90.00 100.00 to 130.00 74 
Pulaski 75.00 mon h 100.00 800.00 to 2,400.00 10 
Richmond City 811.14 session | 1,914.00 2,420.00 Elementary 0 
ean a gl 60.00 month 75.00 175.00 30 
estmoreland 
Roanoke City 80.00 month 110.00 140.00 to 180.00 | 0 
Roanoke County 80.00 month 110.00 90.00 to 200.00 25 
Rockbridge 540.00 session 990.00 | 900.00 to 2,600.00 42 
Rockingham 75.00 month 125.00 125.00 to 175.00 31 
Russell 85.00 month 100.00 | 700.00 to 2,400.00 12 
Scott 90.00 month 150.00 140.00 to 190.00 16 
Shenandoah 70.00 month |...... ; | 75.00 to 200.00 10 
Smyth 70.00 month 120.00 | 100.00to 250.00 0 
Southampton 70.00 month 115.00 1,200.00 to 1,800.00 | 0 
Tazewell 75.00 month 100.00 | 100.00 to 250.00 22 
Williamsburg City 720.00 session 810.00 1,700.00 0 
Wise.. 95.00 month 165.00 2,250.00 10 
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Four School Buildings in Scott County 





























Shoemaker High School (a standard accredited Cleveland School, with three rooms for classes, has 
school) aas built in 1914. This is one of the best modern equipment, cloak room, library room and 
buildings in Southwest Virginia, costing nearly forty lunch room, Scott county has many schools like this. 
thousand dollars. This school has all the necessary 
modern equipment, and occupies a most beautiful ele- 
ration. It has sent out -more than three hundred four- 
year high school graduates. 




















PME a0 0 








Clinchport School (a two-year high school), built Ft. Blackmore School (a two-year high 


, school), 
in 1915, has all necessary modern equipment. 


with modern equipment and situated on one of the 
most beautiful sites in Virginia, was built in 1917. 











THIRTY -NINTH YEAR | 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


1] 
Oldest National Agency — Largest Centralized Agency — National Service — No Advance Fee Required | 
Address: THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO, ILL. 

At General National Headquarters 
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School News 


Richmond’s Vacation Schools 
A. Hl. iti, Superintendent 


The public schools of America have a shorter day’s 


session and 2a shorter yearly session than do the 
schools of any great nation. Expensive school plants 
and equipment remain idle the greater part of each 
day and for at least three months in the year. Dur- 


ing the three summer months the vast majority of 


elementary children living in the cities idle away their 


time on city streets and when they return to the 


schools in the fall many days have to be spent on re- 


views and drills to get them back to the standards 
they had attained in June, 

Along with the above conditions stands out the 
fact that retardation in American schools is alarm- 


About one-third of the children have lost 
time in their progress through the grades. The bright 
Those slightly be- 


ingly great. 
children have been slowed down. 
low the average in intelligence or those who have lost 
time on account of illness have to repeat a half year’s 
work, when efficient cCouching for a few weeks would 
bring them up to standards, 

With the view of remedying these conditions Rich- 
mond has for a number of years conducted vacation 
schools. Under this plan the schools are in operation 
eleven months in the year and hundreds of the chil- 
summer term to 
Each summer 


dren are able in the nine weeks’ 


make up a full 
high school seniors make up failures in the vacation 


half session's work. 
schools, receive their diplomas and are enabled to go 
off to college or enter business a half or whole year 
earlier than they would otherwise do. 

I. NROLLMENT 


ORGANIZATION AND 


Vacation schools were conducted during the past 
summer in nine elementary schools and in the John 
Marshall High School. The total enrollment in ele- 
mentary schools was 1,768, while John Marshall was 
attended by SOO high and junior high school students. 
The schools are open to all children, but two types are 
urged to attend—those who are slightly deficient on 
one or more important subjects and, therefore, could 
bright pupils, who, in the 
judgment, are able to do the work of a 
grade in nine weeks. Of the 1,763 elementary pupils 
enrolled during the past attempted the 
work of a new grade, 769 tried to make up deficiencies 
in the grades in which they failed, while 413 attended 
is, they 


not be promoted; and 


teacher's 


summer 581 


for the purpose of being strengthened, that 
were regularly promoted but barely slipped through 
and, in the judgment of teachers and parents, needed 
strengthening. 
PROMOTIONS 
Of the 1,763 elementary pupils 644 gained promo- 


tions. Of this number 242 did the work of a new 


grade and 402 made up the work of the grades in 
which they failed in June. It is hard to calculate 
the good in the way of encouragement that comes to 
these children from their summer’s work; they will 
enter the schools in September with determination and 
enthusiasm which always follows work. 
The saving in time to these pupils, as well as the 
saving in money to the school system, is also an im- 


successful 


portant item. 


VACATION SCHOOLS UPON THE HEALTH 
OF PUPILS 


THE EFFECT OF 


Some parents object to sending their children to 
vacation schools on the ground that they need rest. 
We strongly advise against attendance on the part ‘of 
the standard for their ages 
from a physical standpoint. Experience in Richmond, 
that the child, normal in health, is 
not hurt by attending summer school. The daily ses 
sion is only three and one-half hours—from 8:30 A, M. 
Last summer the children in a number of 
schools were weighed at the beginning 


children who are below 


however, shows 


to noon. 
the vacation 
and at the end of the term and it was found that the 
vist majority made the increase in weight to be ex- 
pected of normal children. 


THE JOHN MARSHALL VACATION SCHOOL 


The following facts concerning the subjects taken 
and the achievement of the students in John Marsha!! 
Vacation School will be especially interesting to high 
school principals and teachers. 


JOHN MARSHALL VACATION ScHoor SUMMARY OF 





PROMOTIONS 
Promoted Per 
Total No. by Cent. 
Subject Roll Examined Exam. Promoted 

English 490 379 278 73.3 
Geom. and Trig... G5 47 37 79. 
Algebra .. ee 117 64 54.7 
Arithmetic .............. 336 263 155 60. 
History .. . $24 267 229 85.7 
Geography owsa: es 95 S4 SS.4 
Latin pda teaieeees: aa 47 61. 
French ae 60 49 81.6 
Ss, | rE, 43 28 65. 
Literature me . 48 35 28 SO. 
Civics. «......-.. . 66 37 21 59. 
Total 1,828 1,420 1,020 71.8 


THE Cost OF VACATION SCHOOLS 
Seventy-seven teachers including three supervisor) 
principals were employed at a total cost of $10,361.24 
or $4.04 per capita based upon total enrollment. Th 
salaries paid for the full term of nine weeks were 








$175.00; white 
$75.00. 


elementary, 
Probably no 


teachers, 
elementary, 


school 
colored 


high 
$140.00: 
money expended by the city of Richmond for public 
education yields larger returns than the amount spent 
for vacation schools. 





State Normal School, Fredericksburg, Va. 
This institution opens for its tenth session Sep- 
th. Advanced enrollment indicates a 
essful year. All the buildings have been thoroughly 
verhauled during the vacation period. 
A number of marked improvements have 
The driveway to the school and within the 


ember sue 


been 


nade, 


rounds has been improved; equipment in history, 
eography, home economics and biology has been 


dded; a new water-proof gymnasium floor has been 
onstructed; the three buildings have been painted; 
juipment has installed for the commercial 
eacher-training which will be under Miss 
thel Belden, with four other instructors; and a new 
0.000 gallon steel water tank is under construction. 
have increased. Arrangements have 
een made with the school board of Caroline county 
organize a rural junior high school at Chesterfield. 
ear Ruther Glen, to be used for ond 
ractice-teaching purposes and to be supervised by 
ur department of education. A course especially de- 
icned to fit teachers for junior high school work will 


been 


course, 


Salaries been 


observation 


he given, 

During the week of August 2d, 167 club .boys from 
nine nearby counties came to the school for recrea- 
ional and instructional purposes under the direction 
if the demonstration agents of their counties and 
everal members of the faculty of the V. P. T. 





College of William and Mary 

Advanced enrollment at the College of William 
and Mary indicates an attendance of about 400. 

To the Department of Education has been added 
iwo new professors: 

W. T. Hodges, M. A., of Columbia University and 
raduate student of Education of Harvard Univer- 
ity. Mr. Hodges was at one time rural supervisor of 
ihe schools of Virginia, connected with the State De- 
partment of Education. 

K. J. Hoke, Ph. D., Teachers’ College, at one time 

cond assistant superintendent of schools, Richmond, 
Va., and recently superintendent of schools, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Robert K. Gooch, M. A., University of Virginia and 
\. B., Oxford (England), will be associate professor 
of english and history. 





Superintendent M. L. Combs, of Buchanan county, 


vrites as follows: 


“The one and two-room schools of Buchanan county 
pened on July 19th with the largest enrollment in 
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The climatic conditions make it feasi- 


There is also an effort 


their history. 
ble to open the schools early. 
on the part of the school officials to adapt the term 
to the season of the yvear in which there is the least 
demand for labor on the farm. Vacation schools were 
conducted in several of the most backward communi 
ties, and in these places the regular term is simply a 
thus commenced. 


continuation of the work 


“For the past three summers vacation schools have 
been conducted in various parts of the county with 
wonderful among the backward children as 
well as reducing the illiterary among the adults. Aft 
first it was a difficult matter to get the adults to 


attend these schools since mountaineers are reluctant 


success 


to accept innovations of any kind. I am sending here- 


with a very interesting account of the experiences 
of one of these vacation teachers who taught this 


past summer in the most backward community in the 
county. 


“As is well known, this is one of the most inacces- 
sible counties in the State. It has very poor roads, 
hardly worthy of the name, in fact little more than 
mountain trails, the chief means of conveyance being 
horseback. It is, therefore, impossible to do much 
along the line of consolidation of schools and the one- 
room school is a necessity. The county has very few 
teachers of its own and it is necessary to secure most 
of our teachers from outside. 


“Regardless of being handicapped by lack of roads 
and the geographical conditions, the schools have made 
considerable progress in the last few years. Almost 
every community has an up-to-date, school 
building and since 1918 teachers’ salaries have been 
In many instances the patrons 


modern 


increased 100 per cent. 
have responded liberally in supplementing teachers’ 
salaries and making improvements about the buildings 
and grounds. About 75 per cent of our teachers this 
session hold first grade and professional certificates, 
while faculties of our graded and high schools are 


composed almost entirely of normal and college 
graduates. The school term has been increased from 


five and six months to eight and nine months in two 
districts and six and seven in the other one. This 
year we have secured the services of two excellent 
supervisors and have plans on foot to secure a school 
nurse. The school board is very rigid in its require- 
ments for individual drinking cups or fountains in all 
of the schools. Much emphasis is being placed upon 
the important matters of health and sanitation. 


“We are to put on a survey of the schools of the 
county within the near future from which we expect 
to derive information that will lead to many vital 
changes in the administration of the schools. If the 
proposed amendments to the Constitution of Virginia 
are favorably voted upon by the this fall, 
some of our greatest problems will be climinated, and 
it behooves every individual of the State who is in- 
terested in education to lend his influence to the ut- 
most to secure the passage of these amendments.’ 


people 


, 
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A MOUNTAIN VACATION SCHOOL 


By Alma Wilkinson 


On June 14, 19820, T arrived at Long Branch in 


suchanan county to teach the vacation school for 
six weeks. At the first home I visited the woman 
“set” me some dinner and proceeded at once to give 


me a history of the place. She “’lowed” T would not 


‘cause everybody's jes in the fus weeds 


ret a school, ° 
and needs their yvoungerns to work,’ but she had one 


and he could come 


through I felt 


wis too little to work” 


When she root 


“what 


every day. like turning 


back. At the next house the man seemed to be the 
spokesman. Ie told me that the teachers would not 
stay long ata time on Long Branch. “Too lonesome 
for some and some wemen’s jes too stuck up to stay 
‘round po folks.” Ttlis “little gal larned fast and ’ 
would come to school every day ‘ceptin’ she needed 
a gogfy book.” 

Then [T was asked, “How old air ye? Have ye got 
au oman’ Air ve teeth fa ’ Is that the way they 


make dresses where yvouens come frum? Do you ’low 


yer'll get a scheol up? Ain't it quare to have school 
in crap time? The people on this branch is mighty 
quare ‘bout sending their youngerns to school; it 
peers lak they doan know nothin’ and they doan 
wanter know nothin’. Another woman told me that 


the “hootle * rede up and down the branch shoot- 


eeers 
ing so much she was “feard’ to send her children to 


school. 


We cleaned the schoolhouse and opened school June 


IS, 1920, with eight children. Before a month had 
passed twenty were enrolled, and by the close of the 
school twenty-two. There was not a family who did 
not have a child in school, - 


As we had no lamps or lanterns and no way to 
I taught at 


from 


get them, two homes, at one from 4 to 5 


and at the other 5:30 or 6 until sundown. Seven 


adults learned to read and to write their names. I 


have never taught brighter pupils or any who were 


} 


so interested in “larnin’.” Four dresses were made In 


the “style where youens come from"; many rules of 


health were taught and put into practice. 
the old folks 
women as well as men. 


Iivery child chewed tobacco and 
smoked long-stemmed pipe 


When 
“spit” on the 


they were careful not to 


at school and a few homes stopped 


they learned ly tter, 
floor 


“spitting” on the floor at home, 


These people are shut off from the rest of the 
county by a high mountain. They are separated from 
Kentucky by a mountain and from West Virginia by 
the Tug river. There is no way to get into this sec 


tion except by walking or riding horseback. Many of 


have never been across the mountain or the 
They want a school and the superintendent is 
teacher for them. I 


their expressions, as “Let 


them 
river. 
doing all he ean to get a love 
these people and many of 
yer load,” “I'll pack it fer yer,” 


” 


me give ver a lift o’ 
meaning carry, and “Youens better comen go long. 
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They were so good to me. If anyone wants a good 
heart warming, let them pack their suitcase and go 
to Long Branch. 


Superintendent E. G. Tankard, of Northampton 
the white schools of his county 
Three new brick build- 


county, writes that 
Will open on September 20th. 
ings and two frame buildings have been contracted 
for at a total cost of $200,000.00. In addition to these, 
two frame buildings have been recently completed and 
an addition made to another at a cost of $11,000.00. 





Superintendent Bruce R. Richardson, of Bath 
county, writes that the situation in Bath is much 
better than that of last session and the high and 


graded schools are about filled with trained teachers. 
The one-room schools will not be filled with the best 
type of teachers, and it is these schools that suffer most 
on account of the teacher shortage. It has reached the 
stage in this division where drastie action is neces 
sary to place the one-room school on the same plane 
us a room in the elementary department of a high 


school or graded school. 





Superintendent Shoemaker, of Shenandoah county 
has asked all the ministers of his county to preach 
With his 
request, he furnished every minister with two articles, 


an educational sermon early in September. 


Its Importance and 
“Will It Pay Me to Go to 
High School?’ It interest a number of super- 
intendents to get these articles. The War Loan Or 
ganization, Fifth Federal Reserve District, Richmond, 
article free of cost. The 
urticle can be secured from Thomas FE, San 
Wis., single copy 10 cents, 100 copies to 


$3.00. 


namely, “A College Education: 
Ilow to Finance It” and 


will 


Va., will furnish the first 
second 
ders, Racine, 
one address, 


Superintendent O. L. Emerick, of Loudoun county, 
his county board of supervisors made a 
$25,000.00 for 


salaries of 


writes that 


special appropriation of schools and 
tliat 
slightly than that 


to decrease very much their difficulties in the employ- 


they are increasing the teachers 


more sum. This does not seem 


ment of teachers. 


Two new school buildings are nearing 
completion, one at Leithton and one at Waters. Man) 


The high school building 


two-room 
other buildings are needed. 
ut Lovettsville is being remodeled and a furnace in 
stalled. 

It is expected to establish a junior high schoo 
three schools to the accredited lis 


and add two or 


during the approaching session. 





The vacation schools of Scott county (four) wer 
well attended and enrolled 276—ten illiterate adults 
Three of the points where those schools were con 
ducted the people are arranging to build good two- 
room houses, and at all the places a good educational 
spirit was awakened. 
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) Principal Owen R. Easley, of the Martinsville High teachers of agriculture and county agents; (38) Trade 


School, writes that the faculty of his school has been 


ompleted with salary ranges as follows: 


Minimum 
Grade teachers _..................$ 840.00 
lligly school teachers............ 900.00 
‘rincipal — ......z. ecccinbeicsieeessncee See 


The town council has ordered an election for 
suance of $50,000.00 bonds towards the erection of a 
vh school building and a colored school building. 

» school board has employed an architect and ac 
ited a plan for the high school building, but owing 

the lateness in the season and building conditions 
has been decided not to build until the spring of 


921. 


Prospects are for a record enrollment, and an ¢ 
tional high school teacher has been employed. 





Hampton Institute Mects Present Needs 


Ilampton Institute, which was founded by General 
Ss. C, Armstrong in 1868 and which has trained such 
men as Booker T. Washington and Robert R. Moton, 
ecognizing the need of giving more advanced train- 
e to negroes and Indians, who will soon be called 
upon to help lead in securing better race relations, 
has thoroughly revised all its courses and is now 
prepared to enter upon a new epoch of usefulness to 


the country: 


(1) Normal School, a course of two years based 
on four years’ work of secondary grade, which aims 
to train teachers; (2) Agricultural School, a collegi- 
ate course of three years (36 months) based on four 
years’ work of secondary grade, which aims to train 


School, a course of four years based on eight grades 
of elementary school work in each of eleven trades, 
together with a short course in each of three trades; 
(4) Business School, a course of four years based on 
two years’ work of secondary grade, which aims to 
train men and women for business and as teachers 
of business subjects; (5) Home Economics School, a 
course of two years based on four years’ work of 
secondary grade, which aims to train teachers of 
home economics, home demonstration agents, and in- 
dustrial supervising teachers; (6) Academic Depart- 
ment, (@) a secondary course of four years based on 
eight years of elementary work, which aims to pre- 
pare students for the Normal School, the Agricultural 
School, the Business School, and the Home Economics 
School; also (0) a preparatory course of one or two 
years, which will enable students from communities 
where the public schools do not extend through eight 
grades to make up any deficiencies that may prevent 
their entering at once upon the academie or some 
trade course. 

Besides the collegiate course in agriculture, Hamp- 
ton Institute now offers a short course of twelve 
months for those who have not the time or money to 
spend for a longer course. This short course is so 
arranged that the student may work on the farm, in 
the field, and in the various departments, including 
the dairy, poultry department, and horse barn during 
the year, and also receive some classroom instruction 
in agriculture. 

Hampton's object in offering this short course in 
agriculture is to give a chance to those who cannot 
take a college course to get some good, practical knowl- 
edge of agriculture and some valuable farming ex- 


perience without any expense to themselves. 





‘ha Perry Pict ures 


Plan to Use Them in Picture Study at the Begin- 
ning of the School Year in September. 


Also as aids in teaching Language, Literature, 


History and Geography. 








Cent picture, 9x12, a colored Bird 


sending the 15 cents.) 





FIRST OF ALL, SEND 15 CENTS IN COIN 
OR STAMPS, for our beautiful 64-page Cata- 
logue of 1600 miniature illustrations, 


and 54 pictures each about 2x2% 
(Please do not send for the Catalogue without 








roductions of the 


ee ee ee 


Order now for Fall bird study. 


| The Perry Pictures Company 


Rep 
WORLD’S GREATEST PAINTINGS 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size 7x9. 





BUY LARGE PICTURE FOR FRAMING NOW. 
PRICE OF THEM ADVANCES NOVEMBER 1, 1920. 


One for $1.25; 2 or more at $1.00 each; 10 for $9.50. 
Until Nov, 1, 1920. 100 subjects. Size 22 x 28, includ- 
ing the margin. 


SAVED Landseer 


Box 14, Malden, Massachusetts 
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The Question Box 


The Principles of Teaching Practicalizec 
The P pl f Teaching Practicalized 


Advisory Editor, Jos. E. 


Avent 


Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





Questions asked by 


of Education, State Normal School, East 
ndvice on 


Tr 


ask any school problem, 


nnd 


lished in VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





real Virginia teachers, and answered by Advisory Editor, Jos. E. Avent, Professor 
Radford, Va. 
The answer may be given personally, or if, of public interest, pub- 


Any reader of THE JOURNAL is at liberty to write 





1 What is a good way to break up tardiness?— 
‘ae op 

lysirer, a. Have interesting opening exercises. 

b. lave two calendars, one for boys and one for 
girls. Every day that you have no tardies, put a 
star, which you cut out of a paper of a bright color, 


on the proper calendar: a star on the girls’ calendar, 


if no girls are tardy: a star on the bovs’ calendar, if 


no boys are tardy. See which sex will have the most 
days in the month with no tardies. 


«® Hold up the ideal of perfect: attendance—never 


late at anything—always on time at everything. Try 
to establish a record for perfect attendance for your 
school. 

d. Give at the close of school, publicly, the pupils 


being called up for the purpose, a certificate to every 


child that has a perfect attendance record (that Is, 
has not been absent or tardy a single time during the 
Whole session). Let some one make to them while 
they stand in public a speech on punctuality. Such 


certificates nicely lithographed may be purchased from 
either Oval & IWoster, Indianapolis, Indiana, or from 
W. H. Welch Company, Chicago, IL, at 10 cents each. 
Just the “Perfect Attendance 
send for their catalogues 


eall for so many of 


Certificates,” or you might 

on diplomas and certificates. 
e. At 
(1) 


in the session up to date; 


the end of each week have stand up 


All who have been “neither absent nor tardy” 


And who have been “neither absent 


hor tardy” 
2. Should a child be promoted iho fails on one o 


(2) also all 


this week. 


tivo subjects, or wouldwt it be well for him to go 
over the whole grade’s work again for the sake of 
thoroughness?—?P. G. 

Ansirver. © thoroughness, how many sins against 


childhood have been committed in thy name! Ther 
fact that brought to 
light in the recent years of child study that is now 
indisputable. I refer to the fact that children, b) 
virtue of their inherited nature, if they are allowed to 
develop, as God made them, simply cannot always do 


is one psychological has been 


equally well in all subjects. To apply this principle. 
never require a child to repeat subjects that he ha 
“finished,” by the 
One child is bright in mathematics and slow 
the 
against their natures to require them to repeat a sub 
The prob: 


completing requirements in suc! 
subjects. 
in language; another is reverse. It is asin 
ject in which they have already “passed.” 
bilities are that they will do poorer the next time. 
If you want to that will be reall) 
helpful on this subject, get William Hawley Smith’ 
book, entitled “All the Children of All the People,” 
price $1.25, pubished by The MacMillan Company, New 


York City. 


OME STUDY 


Teachers’ Professional College, - 


read a book 





High School, Normal, Commercial, Coliegs 
and Professional Courses. Catalog Free 


Washington, D. C. 





THE DAY OF THE 
TEACHER IS COMING ! 
Our Purpose Is to Hasten Its Arrival. 


Teachers, Superintendents, Professors 


Have you registered with us? 
vacancies? 
Let us hel; 
Come to see 1 
Our Address: 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, Inc. 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Have you listed your 
Our Registration Bureau is Absolutely Free. 
you. Write us. Wire us. 


) Phone us. 
us. Our motto: “SERVICE 


FIRST.” 


rs of 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 


Distributo 











School of Social Work and 
Public Health 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


Announces beginning Sept. 28th 
the opening of a Department of 


Recreation ---- Physical Education 
Community and Playground W ork 


Besides classroom instruction by a faculty of five; seri- 
cus and responsible field work is included. Tuition 
nominal. Students drawn from many States. Positions 
readily obtained after graduation. For further informa- 
tion, write 


REGISTRAR, 1228 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. j 
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vdeo mens 


STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


J. L. Jarman, President Established 1884 


Graduates of accredited four-year high schools are ad- 
tted without examination to the professional courses. 
Courses offered: Two-year professional courses for the 
ration of teachers for Kindergarten, Primary and 
r Grades, Rural Schools, Home Economics, Junior 


gh Schools. Four-year College Course for the prepara- 
of high school teachers. 

Two-year courses lead to the diploma; four-year course 

ids to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 

Expense for all courses is the same, and students in 
urses are eligible for the State Scholarship. 


r Catalogue, address 
The Registrar 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
emis a) 








HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 


Two Year Courses 


1. For Primary and Kindergarten Teache 
2. For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

3. For Junior High School ‘Teachers. 

4. For High School Teachers. 


Four Year Course 


In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B, S. degree in Education. 
Opportunities for students needing ‘financial assistance 

through 
System of student service 
Free State Scholarships 


State Loan Fund 

Only candidates for professional courses admitt 1 
Mature student body makes for high professional 
standards and splendid school spirit 


Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 


and rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 








FREDERICKSBURG 
: STATE NORMAL 
| SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Five Two-Year Professional Teacher- 
Training Courses, as follows: 


1. For Primary Grades. 

2. For Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades. 

3. For Junior High Schools. 

4. Home Economics. 

>. Commercial Course. 


Four-year professional courses leading to B. S. 
degree authorized in Music Supervision, Industrial 
irts and Commercial subjects. 


Strong faculty of degree men and women. 


Beautiful and healthful location and excellent 
train service. 


City and country training schools. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr.. President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 





+ 





THE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


Trains teachers for the Primary Grades, Gram- 
mar Grades, Junior High Schools; for specialists 
in Rural Education and for District Supervisors. 


Strong Courses in Household Arts, Manual Arts, 
Public School Music and other Special Subjects 


are offered. Strong two year Normal School 
courses and four year courses leading to the 
Bachelor's Degree, Free State Scholarships are 
offered. 


For catalogue and full information write 


Dr. J. P. McCoNNELL, President. 
RADFORD STATE NORMAL 
East Radford, Va. 





+ 
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Virginia Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical, Military 





For Information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 

















s * e e e h | tt ll 
University of Virginia, vine , 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 
I—THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 
or Vocational). 
Il—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
IIl.—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Beginning with Session 1920-21, entrance requirements 
will include one year of college work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE ; ’ 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI.-DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ' 
Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 
ister school affairs. 
VIIL—SUMMER SCHOOL ea 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
TUITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. All other expenses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 
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THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS ARE READY 


HE first forms are now in print and can be sent at once for use when schools open in September. There is a large 
demand for these tests, while the amount of paper available on which to print them is small. We, therefore, advise 
that orders be placed the same day this announcement is read. 
These tests were prepared by M. E. Haggerty, L. M. Terman, E. L. Thorndike, G. M. Whipple and R. M. Yerkes 
(Chairman), under the auspices of the National Research Council. The General Education Board appropriated $25,000 
which was used in experimenting with the tests until they were perfected. 
CHE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS have been developed and improved directly from the Army and other suc- 
cessful tests in order to meet school needs. They are simple in application, thoroughly standardized, reliable, and 
immediately useful for classifying children in Grades 3 to 8 with respect to intellectual ability. 
Since the Cleveland meeting, the preliminary tests have been used experimentally in hundreds of schools all over the 


country. The final forms have been selected from a large group of tests after a try-out and careful analysis by a statis- } 
tical staff. The two scales prepared consist of five tests each (with practice exercises), and either may be administered 
in a half hour. Scoring 1s unusually simple.. Either scale may be used separately to advantage. The reliability of re- 
sults is increased, however, by re-examination with the other scale after an interval of at least a day. * 


Seale A consists of an arithmetical reasoning, a sentence completion, a logical selection, a synonym-antonym, and a 
symbol-digit test. Scale B includes a completion, an information, a vocabulary, an analogy, and a comparison test 

The authors’ royalty is paid to the National Research Council, who will use the funds to further improve the tests and 
provide a service for the user. News of these changes and improvements will be mailed customers from time to time. 


PRICES OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL bog ARE NEEDED as well as te x the »oks in every modern school 


ITE *-ENCE > > system. Other tests published by us are the following 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS — COURTIS. STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC (1920 Revision). Cab- 
Scale A. Form 1, 12 pages. inet I (48 pupils), $9.00; Cabinet IIT (34 pupils), $7.00; Cabinet III (12 pupils), $2.75; 

Price per package of 25 Student’s Record and Practice Pad, 16 cts.; Teacher’s Manual, 40 cts.; Specimen sets, $1.50 

Examination Booklets and STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TESTS. Haggerty’s Intelligence Examination—Delta I 

2 Scoring Keys, $1.60 net. (25 pupils), $1.50; Key, 15 cts.; Delta IT (25 pupils), $1.50; Key, 10 cts.; Manual, 40 cts 
Scale B. Form 1. 12 pages. Haggerty- e ~ s Ac aged ment Examination in Reading--Sigma 1 (25 pupils), $1.49; 

Price per package of 25 Key, 5 cts.; 

Examination Booklets and OTIS. GROU r INTE L I. 1G E NC E “SCALE. Prin ary Examination, Form A or B (25 pu- 

1 Scoring Key, $1.60 net. pils), $1. 50; — ne Examination, Form A or B (25 pupils), $1.50; Manual, 40 cts.; 
Manual of Directions. Paper. Key, 25 cts.; en set, 75 cts. 

32 pages. Price 40 cts. net. OTIS. GENE R AL “INTEL LIGENCE EXAMINATION (25 persons), with Manual and 
Specimen Set. One copy of Key, $1.00; Specimen set, 10 cts, 

each Scale and Scoring TERMAN. GROUP TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY. Forms A or B, with Manual and 

Keys and Manual of Di- Key (25 pupils), $1.60; Specimen set, 15 cts 

rections. Price 50 cents HANDSCHIN. MODERN LANGUAGE TESTS. French or Spanish, Tests A or B, with 

postpaid. instructions (50 pupils ), $1.00; Specimen set, 20 cts. 


(Prices are net; no discounts to dealers or boards of education; transportation collect. Specimen sets are sent postpaid.) 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York WORLD BOOK COMPANY 2126 Prairie Avenue. Chicago 

















The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


James E. Gregg, Principal - Hampton, Vi rginia Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 


George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal William H. Scoville, Secretary 


Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samucl C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and train their people. The Institute was 
designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 
workers. Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
selfish outlook on life.” Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 
four-year secondary schools. 








Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 


secondary course; (2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 
months), based on four-year secondary course; (3) Trade School: Four-year 
course in 1] trades and short course in 3 trades; (4) Business School: Four- 
year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; (6) Academic School: 
Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


1693----1920. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


health conditions, historic 
t with the best ideals 
VIRGI \ 

WILLIAM AND MARY lso the STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ( 1} FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 

Spe iw oo”? J ne ( rses, 

( | I nder the Smith-Hughes 
Act. Pre-Med ses, Pre-Electrical and Pre-Chem- 
ical Engine ‘ rse ( rses in business adminis- 
tratior t ‘ ( s f commercial teachers. 


State hol hiy f those preparing to be teachers 


For Particulars, address 
J. A. €. CHANDLER, President 


WILLIAMSBURG. VIRGINIA 


OF EDUCATION 








Aldine Reading Method 


LEARNING TO READ 


A Manual for Teachers Using The 
Aldine Readers; 243 pages, cloth. 


LEARNING TO READ is a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of the Aldine System of Teaching 
Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide 
to the teacher in conducting the reading lessons 
construttively and effectively. 


THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
Phonic Chart, with stand 

Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) 

Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 

Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Seat Work Card, No. 1 

Seat Work Card, No. 2 

Seat Work Card, No. 3 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue New York 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY ” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
RicuHMonp, VA., Distributors 











on Peres the 

Foundation Fook. 
For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questionsarise in the history 
recitation, in your language work, 
in spelling,or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, flags, state seals, etc., do you 
suggest that this Supreme Authority is 
a universal question answerer and con- 
tains just the information desired ? 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographi- 
cal Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 


Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and 4 
2,700 Pages. Ad 











Write for Specimen Pages of 
Regular and India-Paper Editions, 
Prices, etc. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A: 
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{ROUSE THE PUPILS’ INTEREST—MAKE TEACHING EASY rie nse certs 


rom teachers all over America clearly substantiate our claims for the correctness and effectiveness of D. & E. Teaching helps. 
the entire five floors of our Columbus establishment, as well as our branch office at Indianapolis, are stocked complete with 
ew, interesting and effective teaching helps. Our excellent shipping facilities and central location assure prompt and efficient 
rvice. Write for our special Teachers’ Catalog. 


which we have received 








— <soe 
aN @ LIVE STOCK MAP 


NITED STATES 





A NEW SERIES OF INDUSTRIAL OUTLINE MAPS 

On clear outline maps lines are distinctly drawn accurately bounding or locating 
regions of production or setting off areas with different climatic conditions, dif- 
ferent soils, surface features, etc. 

The industrial maps are the same size as our regular outline desk maps, so they 
fit the student’s note book. 

D. & E. SERIES OF DESK OUTLINE MAPS 

Accurate, clear, and free from all unnecessary details. 

These maps were prepared to meet the demand for maps that would be more 
accurate and clear than any that have thus far been offered. 


Size, 8x10'4 inches. 
NET SCHOOL PRICES 
In quantities less than 50 of a kind, each, 8x10% oak 
In packages of 50 of a kind, per package 50 








8.—All broken packages (less than 
kind) will be charged at single 
ices. Will punch holes for note 
overs for small additional charge. 
listance between centers, or, better 
ittach sample showing punch. 
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phic way of 
ng frac- 

Wt. 6 oz. 
25 cts. 
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Deco Word 

Making Tablets | 
good selec- 

f capitals, ; 
letters and ! 

erals in | 

pre —— 

than the " 

of the 4 one fifth 

printed on 

1th sides of 

let an inch square and assorted as in 

fonts of type for word making. Wt. 5 oz. 

Price, 15 cts. 
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Number Builder 
principle similar to word and lan- 
ge tablets. Liberal supply of the first 
merals and the signs of addition, 
ction, multiplication, division vane 
lity. Wt. 3 oz. Per _box, 12 cts 








5”) or more in packages of 50 of a kind, 
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THE CATS AND THE MONKEY 
A New Idea for (2) Gi) Cn) © O 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Thirty Fables Retold 
By CATHERINE T. BRYCE 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. 
These fables have been adapted for use P ngh ow and _ gens a 
- the on ae. Rt ag they may Se vl end — rable 
ye used in the third grade, or for easy tice ic Mia sete en, uaa Waese ste aga 
sight reading for backward or foreign pine wen geo. -g — a 
pupils in grades beyond the third. a - ee ta cts. 


Each story on a separate card. Illus- 
trated in two colors. Thirty stories in 


Toy Money 





an envelope. s New Word Builder 
Set A contains thirty different stories : 

in an envelope. Each box contains more than 200 pieces, 
Set B contains thirty of the same story capitals and small letters, numerals and 

in an envelope. punctuation marks, with the same letter 
List of stories sent upon request. on both sides of the tablet. Wt. 3 oz. 
__Price, per envelope, 40 cts, Per box, 12 cts. 








Addition - Multiplication Cards 


ltiplication taught through the med- 
addition. Teach the multiplica- 

table through the fives in the only 

I al way adapted to the understand- 

t young children. A leaflet enclosed 

‘ various suggestions of value. Wt. 
Per set, 30 cts. 


Sentence Builders 
Beginners’ Sentence Builder, con- | 
g 28 cards with pictures and small | 
eating the names of the pictured 


re furnished at 25 cts. a box. 
fully selected sentence builders, 
ng 5 oz., 15 cts. 





: ctured |/ 
and subordinate words, weighing | 


|| jects, Landscapes 
|}and Calendars. 
| They are pen and 
| ink drawings and 


Colored Tablets for Number Work Folding Paper—Engine . Colored 
120 strong, pasteboard pyyyptpyy Paper colored on both sides for folding 
tablets of circular form or cutting. Colors red, orange, violet, 
120 squares and 120 tri e gray, brown, white, black, yellow, green, 
angles, assorted, six col 4 . light blue. Packed assorted colors, or 
ors. An-exceedingly at ee. one color to a package of 100 sheets. 
tractive set which can b Stace, 4x4, per package, postage 4c, 10 cts. 
|| used effectively teaching he Bg a nat 
| number in the primary 5x5, wt. 6 oz., per package, 12 cts. 
grades. Wt. 5 oz. Per box, 40 cts. 6x6, wt. 7 0z., per package, 15 cts. 


You Must Pay the Postage---Don’t Fail to Include It in Your Remittance 
Wholesale School Supplies. T T ) 130-B South Pennsylvania Street 
333 N. Front St., Colennan, Ohio. THE DOBSON-E\ ANS COMPANY Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| crayon or water 
color. They corre- 
| late well with na- 








Drawings to ‘Color 


Are made up in six 
series—A nimals, 
Birds, Funnyland 
Frolics, Simple Ob- 


yi-Ine—Commen Forms 
Contains 24 cards with 

form outlines which are 
cut out. The children 
|| find the fitting-in pro- 
|| cess delightful, and the | 
sense training cannot | 
be overestimated. Hew | See 
|| forms are easily learn- | 
ed, and are recognized 

through the sense of hexagon 
| touch as well as sight 

At the same time the Ui 
ture study, lan- —-—y / association between the object and the 
guage and story} _ CES eH word is established as the printed and 
work. Prices are as |“ _~S me written word are both given on the card. 
follows: Animals, | 
per set, 20 cts.; De per set, 
Funnyland Frolics, per set, : : 
Simple Objects, per set, 15 cts.; Land- No. 1152. Per set, 40 cts.; weight, 9 oz. 
scapes, per set, 10 cts.; Calendars, per Per dozen sets, $3.84; weight, 6% Ibs. 
set, 12 cts. The weight is 7 ounces. 


hexagon 





may be used for 




















A set of outlines which gives opportun- 
= ity for an endless variety of work. 
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A History of Virginia for Boys and Girls 


By Joun W. Waytanp, Head of the Department of History and Social Science, 


Harrisonburg State Normal Schoo!, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


The story of the State which has played so important a role in our 
country’s histery is told in language admirably suited to children in the 
fifth grade. The historical facts are presented in their relation to per- 
sons, places, and incidents, making the narrative concrete and interesting 
to the child mind. This book, although designed primarily for use in 
the schools of the State, furnishes excellent supplementary reading ma- 
terial in connection with the numerous characters and events which are 
important in the history of America as well as in the history of Virginia. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Represented by W. S. GOOCH, Universiry, VA. 














The Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 


ESTABL ISHED 1839 STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 

The State School for the deaf and the blind children of Virginia. 

An integ: 7 part of the State Public School system for the training of those children who, through deafness or 
poor vision, cannot be trained in the regular public schools. 

Public school branches and vocational training for both boys and girls. 

] ty of sare trained teachers. 

Situated on a ct of ninety-eight acres in Staunton in the bea 1utifu 1 Valley of Virginia. Beautiful lawns, 
athletic grounds for ‘b iseball, basket ball, tennis, well-equipped gymnasiums, beautiful tiled swimming pool. 

Supplies daily from school farm, garden and the dairy here 1 of thirty Holsteins. 

Superintendents, teachers an d schor i] trustees can confer lasting benefits upon children suffering from impaired 
hearing or defective vision by securing their attendance at this School. 

Board and tuition free to every deaf or blind child in the State. Write for illustrated catalog. 





HL M. McMANAWAY, Superintendent. 
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| 
Helps for Busy Work J. V. MULLIGAN 
Economo Word Builder, per box. ere MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
Economo Number Builder, per ices 33 ; 
Plasteline re Ce 00 sin) © Stecct Hertwest Washingtea, D- ¢ 
Colored Sticks, 1’’ to 5’’, Assorted, per box. .40 
Colored Pegs Be Counters, per box......... 209 College and School Emblems 
School Scissors, Sharp or Blunt Points, doz. 4.10 . ; $ : 
. a Class and Fraternity Pins and Rings 
Send Us Your List for Estimate 
aieed " Athletic Medals, Cups and Plaques 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
17th and Arch Streets Virginia Representative: 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania CE > > a 
+ — 
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We Carry the Largest and Most Up-to-Date Line 








of School Equipment in the East and South 


The result of fifty years’ experience, embodying 
ideas of proven excellence in design and construction. 
Hinge — Close folding, ball bearing, permanently 


Wood — Hard Maple, all cherry stained. 


We make this desk also in the Semi-Steel Adjust- 
able Combination; also a large variety of other styles 


noiseless. 


of desks, which include the following: 


{MERICAN STEEL BOX DESK AND CHAIR 


{MERICAN PEDESTAL DESK 
{MERICAN COMMERCIAL DESK 


JOULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 





Oxford 20 Improved Semi-Steel Desk 


{MERICAN TUBULAR STEEL COMBINATION DESK 


and many other styles of superior design and construction. 








-VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE MARK) 


| BLACKBOARD 


widths and standard lengths. 











The Very Best Maps and Globes 

\. & A.K. Johnston’s Latest Publications 

\ full line Political, Medizval and 
Modern European History 
Ancient History 

Blackboard Outline, Desk Paper Outline 
and Sanford’s American History Maps 
—Many other different styles. 

\lso Charts, Primary, High School and 
Physiology 

Playground Equipment, Gymnasium 
\pparatus and Athletic Goods 

Teachers’ Supplies, Pencils and Tablets 


| Get the genuine trade-mark VIRGOPLATE. 
There are many imitations, but the genuine 
Virgoplate contains a great many advantages 
over other so-called composition blackboards. 
Made in Black and Green in 3, 314 and 4 foot 

Write for free sample today. 


Kindergarten Furniture and Primary 
Material and Supplies 

Manual Training, Domestic Science and 
Laboratory Furniture and Supplies 
for Course in Physics, Chemistry and 
Agriculture 

Sanitary Paper Towels and Janitor’s 
Supplies 

Pianos, Graphonolas 

Our 1920-21 Complete Catalog No. 600 


—Be sure and get a copy of same be- 
now ready. fore placing your order. This catalog 
will give you valuable suggestions and an insight of 
what should be used in the schools of today. Write us 
today. Catalogs, information and prices furnished 
promptly on your requirements. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 West MARSHALL ST. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


P. O. Box 1177 


WEST VIRGINIA BRANCH—Box 147, Charleston, W. Va. 
NORTH CAROLINA BRANCH—Box 200, Raleigh, N. C. 
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1 SCHOOL DESKS 

\ OFFICE DESKS FL¢ 

TEACHERS’ DESKS S 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 
RECITATION SEATS 
OPERA CHAIRS 

TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
WINDOW SHADES 











SWEEPING POWDER 


The Southern 
Desk Co. 


HICKORY NORTH CAROLINA 


Box 776 








THE STRONGEST DESK 
ON THE MARKET 








DICTIONARIES 
FILING CASES 
PORCH SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 


JOR OIL 
RAYON 
BLACKBOARDS 
SLATED CLOTH 
LIQUID SLATING 
LABORATORY DESKS 
BOOKCASES 



















designs of pa 


many 


OUR CATALOGS show 


po} i ( ove 


W. M. WELCH MA 


MANUFACTURERS, EXPORTERS AND IMPOR 
1516 Orleans Street 


ASK FOR COPY of any of our Catalogs—Giving your official position and name of school. 


QUALITY-SERVICE 


ILC 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Sign of Quality—A Mark of Service 
SINCE 1880 ; GUARANTEED 


Catalog ‘“G’’ — Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies, for Physics, 
Chemistry, Projection Apparatus, Balances and 
Weights, Etc. (336 pages). 

Other Catalogs. 


Catalog “A’’—Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies. 


Catalog ‘“*B’’—Biological Apparatus and Supplies. 
Catalog **C’’—Chemicals, Minerals and Soils. 
State Lists—For almost any state’s requirements. 


Special Lists—For all commonly used texts. 
Manuals—In Agriculture, Physics and Physical Geography. 
Catalog “5B’’—General School Supplies for Schools. 
Send for Catalog and Order Now for Later Delivery. Give th 
\ manufacturer a chance to provide help, material, paper, parchment 
s plates, leather, etc., in time to SERVE YOU. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
Buy direct from Manufacturer for service and highest quality. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION is receiving an ever in 


ing amount of attention, and 


rticularly vocational value—including many new designs as well 


NUFACTURING COMPANY 


TERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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